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ectarized 


with extra whole milk flavor 


m- m- Greater Palatability 
m-m- Better Digestability 
Easier Change-Over 


m- Mm. m --Smells Better... Tastes Better 
Wins More Customers... More Repeat Sales! 


smell new WRITE TODAY for new NECTARIZED 
alf-Pab’s delicious aroma, they want to buy it. en " A 
they see how their calves go for its extra smackin’ good Calf-Pab Samples and free Sales Aids. 


whole milk flavor — they come back for more! They know 
calves that eat better grow better. And they love the sav- 


ings they make! Low-cost top quality Calf-Pab is high in 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 


Main Plant and Office, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant, Des Moines, lowa * West Coast Division, Nampa, Idaho 


milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibiotics and : Dept. 121 | 

other essential nutrients. Put the “buy appeal” of NEC- 4 Waukegan, Ill. t 
TARIZED Calf-Pab to work on your sales floor. Write 

for Mm-mm NECTARIZED Sales Aids Today! BYES! Send me the new NECTARIZED | 

Calf-Pab Sales Aids. 
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MILK NEEDED! 


ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 


ADVANCE DESIGN TO MEET THE CUSTOM MILLERS NEEDS—OF 


REDUCED OVERHEAD, LOWER MAINTENANCE AND EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 
GRANULAR GRIND BY BLUE STREAK—THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
BUILT-IN HEAVY DUTY CRUSHER FEEDER FOR UNIFORM FEEDING OF SHUCKY EAR CORN 


SIX SECOND REMOTE SCREEN CHANGER WITHOUT STOPPING MOTOR 


AVAILABLE IN 1800-3600 RPM 
BALANCED LARGE CAPACITY BLOWER 


SEALED-FOR-LIFE ANTI-FRICTION ‘BEARINGS 


KEEP PROFITS IN L 
WITH PRATER 
GRANULAR 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill 


Blue Streak Dual-Power 


BLUE STREAK AL 


Prater Fibre Grinder 
73... for Commercial Mills 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill / 
with Pratermatic 
Screen Changer 


Blue Streak Hay 
Grain Grinder 


PRATER engi s are available to help with 
suggestions, layouts, recommendations and 
mill surveys, without any obligation on your 
part. This valuable free help is yours for the 
asking. Write, phone or wire today! 


HEAVY-WEIGHT BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION | 


THERE ARE FIVE SIZES AND THREE MODELS—ONE FOR EVERY NEED 


The granular finished product of a BLUE 
STREAK MILL is free from floury fines and 
dust providing a better mixing quality for 
blending with concentrates and supplements; 
thus converting rations to extra pounds and 
added feeding profits. 


1509 South 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Here’s why 


’ 


Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA 


Recent extensive mixing 

and separation tests by 
Yeading independent feed 

-ingredient expert demon- 

_ strate that GRACE MICRO- 

fe PRILLED UREA FEED COM- 

F POUND STAYS MIXED 

‘BETTER than other urea. 

feed compounds tested. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


Feed Compound 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manu- 


facturers--have proved conclusively that urea is the most 
effective protein supplement for ruminant feeds. And they’ve 
learned, too, that they get the best results with free-flowing, 
nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 


You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better 
dispersion—mix after mix after mix—-with Grace Urea. The 
reason is a special Grace process that produces a free-flowing, 
nonsegregating, and noncaking feed compound. 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 
do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right 
now...in your area...in any quantity. Write for com- 


plete details. 


in the United States. 


w.R. GRACE & co. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 e ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N,C.—1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 
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When a growth stimulant gives you increased 
weight in marketable birds worth many times its 
initial cost, you really can’t afford not to use it. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally pro- 
duces an increase in feed efficiency, then it’s a good 
investment, indeed! 

GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant. 


Increase Your Profits 3 Ways! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is effective at low levels, it pro- 
duces greater marketable weight, and it makes feeds 
go farther... three ways to bigger profits! Increased 
profits from GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 
to $46 per 1,000 birds... extra profits above feed 
and feed additive costs! 


GALLIMYCIN-10 Has Been Proven Better 

GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested and proven 
in every major broiler area in the country. In scien- 
tific studies at agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations*, growth improvement in flocks receiving 
GALLIMYCIN-10 averaged 5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 
1% improvement in growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the recommended level of 5 grams per ton of feed. 
And...GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed efficiency at 
the same time. In one trial, feed efficiency was 7.4% 
higher in the flock receiving GALLIMYCIN-10 than in 
the control flock. 


GALLIMYCIN-10 is Stable, Easy-to-use... 
There’s No Withdrawal Period 

GALLIMYCIN-10 can be fed continuously, right up 
to the day of marketing. It’s manufactured under 
the rigid standards of Abbott quality control, sup- 
plied in a free-flowing premix with a soybean oil 
meal carrier, and carries a two-year expiration date! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe, proven... there are no special 
registration requirements. 


It’s Not What It Costs But 
What It Pays That Counts! 

The true cost of an antibiotic feed supplement 
depends on the results it produces. You’ll make more 
dollars with GALLIMYCIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete details on what 
GALLIMYCIN feeding programs can pay you! 
*Complete printed data on request. 


(ERYTHROMYCIN THIOCYANATE, ABBOTT) 


101571 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO +» MONTREAL 
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GOVERNMENT 


This Senate Bill Can 


Cut Your Income Tax 


By ELDON H. ROESLER, Publisher of The Feed Bag 


Every member of the feed and grain industries should start right now to 
do everything possible to see that Bill S.2 in the United States senate passes 
quickly. This bill was introduced Jan. 5, 1961, and is designed to help busi- 
ness by giving an extra deduction for federal income tax purposes to compen- 
sate for additional investment in depreciable assets, inventory, and accounts 


receivable. 


The bill was introduced by Sen. 
John Sparkman (D. Ala.), along with 
a host of other prominent senators of 
both parties such as Long, Humphrey, 
Smathers, Williams, Byrd, Kefauver, 
and Saltonstall. A total of 29 senators 
have put their names on the bill. 


PASSAGE 
HELP 


871m CONGRESS 
i let Sesstun 


OF THIS wicl 
ALL BUSINESSES 
merits 


Bill $.2 amends the internal reve- 
nue code of 1954 by adding Section 
181. Basically, the bill sets up a general 
rule which “in the case of any person 
engaged in a trade or business, there 
shall be allowed as a deduction for the 
taxable year an amount measured by 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Janvary 5 (legislative day, January 4), 1961 


Mr. Sparkman (for himself, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. Humpurey, Mr. 
Smatuers, Mr. Morse, Mr. Brae, Mr. Mr. Mr. Bart- 
Lett, Mr. of New Jersey, Mr. Moss, Mr. Mr. 
Scnorrrer, Mr. Javits, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Prouty, Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia, Mr. Carroti, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Gruentno, Mr. KEravver, 
Mrs. Nevsercer, Mr. Yaxsoroven, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Busn, 
Mr. Pewx, and Mr. Lone of Missouri) introduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred tothe Committee on Finance 


A BILL 


To assist small business and persons engaged in small business 
by allowing a deduction, for Federal income tax purposes, — 
for additional investment in depreciable assets, inventory, 


and accounts receivable. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That (a) part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
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the additional investment in such 
trade or business for the taxable year.” 

While the wording of this para- 
graph seems to refer only to individu- 
als, The Beed Bag has checked with 
the small business committee of the 
senate and has been assured that the 
bill, if passed, also will apply to corpo- 
rations and partnerships, in fact to all 
types of business. 


Deduction Factors 

This deduction is determined for 
any taxable year from a combination 
of factors. These include all property 
used in trade or business for which 
depreciation is permitted, all stock in 
trade and property held primarily for 
sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of trade or business, and all 
accounts receivable. 

The deduction is determined by 
comparing the total of these assets in 
the business at the start of a business 
year with the total at the end. If the 
investment at the end of the year is 
greater than at the beginning, a de- 
duction for tax purposes is permitted. 

The deduction is set at a maximum 
of $30,000, but is limited to 20 per 
cent of the taxable income of the 
business. 


- Could Bolster Economy 

This is a vital bill for all business 
and is the first piece of legislation of- 
fered which could stimulate the econ- 
omy of the United States. It would 
work just as well for the corner gro- 
cery, filling station, and hardware store 
as it would for the feed and grain firm. 

Many feed companies, if this be- 
comes law, will look with more favor 
on modernizing their plants and ex- 
panding their businesses. In effect, it 
would give a 20 per cent discount for 
tax purposes on all equipment pur- 
chased, for example, provided the 
business was showing taxable profit. 
Actually, the 20 per cent deduction 
with a maximum of $30,000 is quite 
low and would be fairer if raised to 
at least 50 per cent. 


This bill could make for more equal- 
ity in taxation by itself since under co- 
operative law practically all additional 
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Now in commercial use by farmers, 
SILOTRACIN proves 


low-cost silage insurance 


Thousands of satisfied users report Silotracin, new silage preserva- 
tive with antibiotic action, prevents spoilage-protects valuable pro- 


feins-stops offensive odors. 


First, Silotracin was tested for several seasons in college field 
trials. Now this silage preservative has gone through one year 
of commercial use. The farm reports are in. The reports prove 
Silotracin to be effective, low-cost silage insurance. Because 
of its selective antibiotic action, Silotracin eliminates guess- 
work. It reduces shrinkage, minimizes spoilage and loss of nu- 
trients. It stops offensive odors. Farmers report Silotracin 
delivers these important advantages: 


1 — No antibiotic residue in the silage — none can appear in 
the milk. The antibiotic disappears before the silage is fed. In 
fact, laboratory trials have shown that no antibiotic residues 
are encountered in the milk or meat even when many times 
the level of Silotracin needed for preservation was fed to cows. 
FDA clearance is not required for Silotracin. However, it is 
necessary to register feed tags with U.S.D.A. 


2 — Ends offensive odor. Offensive odor, caused by butyric 
acid, is eliminated when Silotracin is used. Silotracin results 
in sweeter-smelling silage. And Silotracin, by insuring the 
right acid conditions, practically eliminates surface spoilage — 


often a major factor in bunker or trench silos with their large 
surface areas. 


3 — Improves protein digestibility, lowers ammonia produc- 
tion. College tests with cattle and sheep have shown that Silo- 
tracin significantly increases protein digestibility. Digestibility 
was also improved for nutrients other than protein. Because 
less nitrogen escapes as ammonia in Silotracin-preserved si- 


lage, silage from farms was found to have greater protein 
content. 


4 — Easy to handle. Farmers reported Silotracin was easy to 
handle — did not irritate the eyes, nose, or throat. That’s 
because Silotracin does not produce highly-corrosive sulphur 
dioxide. It can’t harm blowers, choppers, or the silo itself. 


Silotracin is easy on equipment, easy on the person who 
handles the silage. 


5 — Silotracin preserves nutrients. The farm reports indicated 
that Silotracin preserved the nutrients in grass and legumes 
over a wide range of harvesting and storage conditions — in 
all types of silos. It reduced spoilage and shrinkage, made 


silage more profitable. All in all, it took the guesswork out of 
silage making. 


WHY SILOTRACIN IS NEEDED 


Unfortunately silage cannot always be made under 
ideal conditions. The selective antibiotic action of 
Silotracin controls the bacteria until the desirable 
types grow and predominate in silage made under 
less than ideal conditions. 

Silage treated with Silotracin has more of the “pre- 
serving” organic acids (lactic, acetic, propionic) 
needed for high-quality silage. Butyric acid, with 
its very offensive odor, is found in very small quan- 
tities in Silotracin-treated silage. The table below 


shows the results reported by scientists from 
Louisiana. 


Comparison of Organic Acids in Silage 
Preserved With Different Preservatives 
Rusoff, LSU 
White Dutch Clover 


Pro- Total 

Lactic |Acetic |pionic | Butyric | Desirable 

Treatment pH % % % Acids % 
Silotracin 4.4 3.2 2.6 0.6 0.8 6. 
Control 53 1.3 1,3 0.2 1.9 2.8 
Molasses 4.8 2.8 1.8 0.6 1.3 5.2 
Metabisulfite | 4.4 2.9 2.8 0.5 0.9 6.2 


THOROUGHLY TESTED 


After a full year of use in thousands of silos, 
Silotracin has proven successful. It has also been 
thoroughly tested in the laboratory and in college 
field trials for several years. Both farm experience 
and scientific testing have shown that Silotracin 
consistently makes good silage in any type of silo 
—upright, bunker or trench. In each case the Silo- 
tracin-treated silage was in excellent condition. 


SAFE TO HANDLE 


Because it relies on antibiotic action, Silotracin 
contains no chemicals that produce highly corro- 
sive sulphur dioxide. It therefore will not irritate 
the eyes, skin, nose or throat. 


This noncorrosive quality also makes Silotractin 


easy to handle. It won’t harm blowers, choppers, 
or the silo itself. 


‘ 
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NO ANTIBIOTIC RESIDUE 


The antibiotic in Silotracin — specially processed 
zinc bacitracin — disappears before the silage is 
fed. However, just to be sure that a silo opened 
very early would also provide safe roughage, the 
following test was conducted. Enough Silotracin 
was placed in feed to equal what would be found 
in 30, 60 or 120 pounds of freshly cut forage. This 
was then fed directly to six dairy cows, three Hol- 
steins and three Jerseys. The milk was checked 
each day during a 10-day feeding period. Not a 
trace of antibiotic activity was detected! The rea- 
son? Zinc bacitracin is not absorbed by an animal’s 
system! 


Test for Antibiotic Residue in Milk — 1960 


SILAGE PROTEIN DIGESTIBILITY 


Univ. of Florida 


Percent Digestibility | Increase 
from 
Silotracin | Control |Silotracin 


Species Type of Silage 


*Beef Oat 61.0 50.2 10.8 
**Dairy Pearl Millet 76.9 74.2 2.7 
*Sheep Oat 63.1 54.9 8.2 
*Sheep White DutchClover 45.1 41.6 3.5 


*Amount treated 
Silotracin silage needed 

Zinc Bacitracin to provide Amount 

fed milligrams this quantity antibiotic 
Breed per day antibiotic in milk 
Holstein 75 30 Ib. None 
Holstein 150 60 Ib. ‘None 
Holstein 300 120 Ib. None 
Jersey 75 30 Ib. None 
Jersey 150 60 Ib. None 
Jersey 300 120 Ib. None 


*Note: These are the amounts of fresh-cut forage treated 
with recommended levels of Silotracin necessary to 
provide the amount of antibiotic that was actually 
fed in this test. 


BETTER PROTEIN UTILIZATION 


That Silotracin improves protein utilization is 
shown in three ways: First, it reduces ammonia 
production in the silo. Silotracin, through selective 
inhibition of protein-destroying bacteria, reduces 
ammonia production, thereby conserving valuable 
proteins. Second, Silotracin-treated silage is higher 
in protein. College reports of protein analyses of 
treated and control silage are shown below for 
three types of forage material. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF SILAGE 
(Dry Matter Basis) 


Percent Protein 
College Type of Silage Control Silotracin 
U. of Fla.| Pearl Millet 6.9 8.2 
VPI Alfalfa-Orchard Grass 5.0 6.3 
U. of Fla. | Oat 15.1 17.2 


Third, the protein in Silotracin-protected silage has 
been shown to be significantly more digestible than 
protein in the control silage. The following table 
gives the results obtained by scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Florida from digestibility trials using 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and sheep. 


SILOTRAGIN 


preserves silage better— 
through antibiotic action 


\\ 


4) 


*Davis and McCall— 1960 **Wing and Wilcox — 1960 


WHAT USERS OF SILOTRACIN HAVE TO SAY 

1—“The Silotracin silage was accepted imme- 
diately; the control silage was refused by all the 
heifers for four days, and by some for six days.” 


2 — “Steers consumed almost twice as much silage 
preserved with Silotracin as the other silages.” 
3—“This is the most palatable silage we have 
ever fed.” 

4—“There is a marked preference for the Silo- 
tracin-preserved silage, which is reflected in terms 
of consumption figures.” 

5 — “The silage has a mild, pleasant odor.” 


6 — “There is a total absence of putrid silage and 
of the sharply acid odor, common in silages of 
this type.” 


Silotracin is easy to use and attractively priced 


It’s added directly to forage by blowing in at the 
silo or chopper. It can also be broadcast by hand 
directly on the wagon. You can sell this new anti- 
biotic silage preservative profitably at a price most 
attractive to your customers and competitive with 
all other products on the market today, new or old! 


How Silotracin is Marketed 


Siloracin is available only to feed manufacturers 
in two forms; 


a.) Silotracin Ready-to-Use—containing 1 gram 
specially processed zinc bacitracin antibiotic per 
pound. 

b.) Silotracin Concentrate — containing 40 
grams specially processed zinc bacitracin anti- 
biotic per pound. 

The concentrate is produced for feed manufac- 
turers who wish to blend and package their own 
ready-to-use silage preservative. 

Both products are shipped in 50 pound multi- 
wall paper bags. 

Literature with instructions for correct prepara- 
tion of feed tags when making Silotracin Ready- 
to-Use is available on request. 

For more information write Animal Nutrition De- 
partment, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


i 
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CAL STRUCTURE 


type 


ACTIVITY 


NOW...FROM THE LEADER IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Ampro....the latest addition to the Merck family of 
coccidiostats...combines a highly desirable balance of 
efficacy and safety. Having undergone intensive study 
and testing under the most advanced methods, it prom- 
ises to be a truly effective coccidiostat for use in broiler 
feeds. It is the first coccidiostat evaluated against 44 
strains of seven species of coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 


The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely 
from that of any other coccidiostat in the industry’s 
history — it is similar to that of thiamine. At recom- 
mended use levels it appears to interfere with the thia- 
mine metabolism of the coccidia, but does not affect 
the normal thiamine metabolism of the chicken, a mode 
of action entirely different from any other coccidiostat. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy 
and its favorable margin of safety... plus the fact that 
it permits attractive weight gains and feed conversions. 
Tests to date have not shown any significant ability of 
coccidia to develop resistance to AmprRoL — indicating 
a most promising role for years to come — in the man- 
agement of coccidiosis. 


EFFICACY 
Exhibits important activity against major coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix, under a 
variety of conditions. In laboratory comparisons with 
mixed infections of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, 


AmPROL gave more protection than other coccidiostats. 
*TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR ITS BRAND OF AMPROLIUM 


10 


©1960, MERCK & CO., INC, 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 
Excellent growth and feed efficiency. After a year of ex- 
periments against control flocks, under practical com- 
mercial-type conditions, broilers on AmproLt showed 
higher final weights with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 
Tested birds were exposed to four consecutive genera- 
tions of ten virulent strains of E. tenella which did not 
develop significan’ resistance to AMPROL. 


SAFETY 

Well tolerated up to four times suggested use-level of 
0.0125%. Side effects noted above 0.05% level are spe- 
cifically related to thiamine-depletion and are quickly 
reversible, a simple corrective procedure unique with 
AmpRoL. Feeding trials indicate recommended use- 
levels will not affect egg quality, egg production or 
hatchability. No toxicity observed when feeds contain- 
ing Amprot are fed to other animals. 


USE-LEVELS 
Recommended use-level for most field conditions is 
0.0125%. Where adverse conditions and less sensitive 
strains of coccidia prevail, use the 0.025% level. 
NOW...WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


For further information, contact your Merck represen- 
tative or write to Agricultural Products, Merck Chemi- 
cal Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Amprol 


MERCK 
(amprolium) 
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capital investment is deductible due to 
the fact that cooperatives are permit- 
ted to plow back earnings without tax. 

To understand better what this bill 
would do, look at these several hypo- 
thetical examples. 

Here is a small feed firm which 
starts the year of 1961 with the fol- 
lowing items on its balance sheet: 


Balance Sheet Items as of Jan. 1, 1961 


Buildings $75,000 
Accounts Receivable .......... 30,000 

$195,000 


Let us assume that all items remain 
the same in this balance sheet at the 
end of the year except that the owner 
purchased a hammer mill and a mixer 
at a total cost of $10,000. Then the 
ending balance would be: 


Balance Sheet Items as of Dec. 31, 1961 


Buildings $75,000 
60,000 
Accounts Receivable ............ 30,000 

$205,000 


To determine the additional invest- 
ment base, figure: 


Assets as of Dec. 31, 1961.....$205,000 
Assets Beginning of Year........ 195,000 


Additional Investment........... $ 10,000 


This additional investment of $10,- 
000 then pegs the maximum deduc- 
tion which can be made for tax pur- 
poses. It is limited, however, by the 
amount of taxable income reported. 

For example, if the business reports 
$50,000 profit for tax purposes, then 
20 per cent of $50,000 would be de- 
ductible. The amount which could be 
deducted would be $10,000, the exact 
cost of the machinery. 


What Is Saved 
Let’s see how much the purchase of 
$10,000 worth of equipment saves in 
taxes. If no additional investment were 
made, the tax on $50,000 income 
would be computed as follows: 


First $25,000 @ 309%) $ 7,500 
Next $25,000 @ 529% 13,000 
Total Tax $20,500 


With the additional investment of 
$10,000, the income to report is only 
$40,000, The tax is: 


First $25,000 30% $ 7,500 
Next $15,000 @ 5296 7,800 
Total Tax $15,300 


The total tax saved is $20,000 less 
$15,300 or $5,200. This is a saving of 
slightly more than half the cost of the 
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new equipment, so in this case the new 
equipment cost only $4,800. 


It can be seen plainly that this will 
encourage greater modernization of 
business where there are profits to off- 
set deduction for additional capital in- 
vestment. It would stimulate expan- 
sion. 

For a firm to take advantage of the 
maximum $30,000 deduction, it would 
be necessary to report a taxable in- 
come of $150,000 and additional in- 
vestment of $30,000. Then with the 
20 per cent maximum deduction it 
would mean $30,000 could be taken 
off, leaving net taxable income of only 
$120,000. 

In a situation such as this, one can 
figure the savings by calculating the 
tax. On the income of $150,000, the 
tax would be $72,500. On the income 
of $120,000, the tax would be $56,900 
or a total saving of $15,600. Thus, by 
making an additional capital invest- 
ment of $30,000 there would be a 
total tax saving of $15,600 for the 
firm. 

We repeat thar this is a step in the 
right direction. This exclusive article 
is the first official attention called to 
Bill S.2 in our feed and grain industry. 
We strongly urge all members of the 
industry and association secretaries 
get together now to push hard for this 
legislation, either in this form or with 
a higher percentage of deduction. 

The Feed Bag would appreciate 
hearing from its many friends regard- 
ing this bill and advising what you as 
an individual or as a group are doing 
to help its passage. We already are 
working for the bill, 


Arnold Elected Officer 
Of Hubbard Milling Co. 


Walter J. Arnold has been elected vice 
president of Hubbard Milling Co., Manka- 
to, Minn., according to Board Chairman 
C. B. McLeod. Also general plant superin- 
tendent, Mr. Arnold has been assigned re- 
sponsibility for flour mill and feed plant 
production. 

In addition, he has been placed in charge 
of engineering and maintenance at the 
branches of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Spring- 
field, Ill.; and Marion, Ind. Mr. Arnold 
entered the milling business in 1923 as an 
employe of Big Jo Flour Mills, Wabasha, 
Minn. 

He remained with the firm until 1940, 
when he joined V-O Milling Co., Los An- 
geles. Three years later he returned to 
Minnesota, becoming associated with the 
King Midas mill at Hastings. In 1945, he 
joined Hubbard as flour mill superintendent 
and subsequently was named head of feed 
operations. 


Frank Boling Is Elected 
President of Blatchford 


Frank E. Boling of Winnetka, Ill., has 
been elected president of Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill., the firm’s board 
of directors has announced. Mr. Boling suc- 
ceeds the late J. E. Sams. 


In assuming the presidency of the firm, 
Mr. Boling brings to Blatchford the experi- 
ence gained from 22 years in the feed in- 
dustry. Prior to 1942, he spent 18 years 


FRANK BOLING 


with Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 11 of 
which were as manager of products develop- 
ment. In this position he was active in co- 
ordinating the many departments involved 
in research, buying, manufacturing, and 
distribution. 

After leaving Purina, he was associated 
for four years with Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, and then left to operate his own 
leather products business in which he re- 
cently sold his interest. 


Mr. Boling during his years in the feed 
business was extremely active in industry 
affairs. For six years he was chairman of 
the committee of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association on definitions and con- 
tacts with feed control officials. 

He was also chairman of the Feed Indus- 
try council, a wartime government liaison 
group, and chairman of the Class A feed 
manufacturers advisory committee to OPA. 


In joining Blatchford’s, Mr. Boling takes 
over direction of a firm established in 1800 
which operates plants at Waukegan, Des 
Moines, and Nampa, Idaho. The firm also 
has a Canadian affiliate. 


UNION NAMES AIKEN 

Dr. William H. Aiken has joined Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New York City, as 
director of research & development, accord- 
ing to the firm. Dr. Aiken earned a bach- 
elor’s degree in chemical engineering from 
Texas A & M and master’s and doctorate 
degrees from the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry. He formerly was associated with 
Gardner Board & Carton Co. 
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The subject of poisoning of formula 
feeds by crotalaria seed is receiving at- 
tention throughout the southern Unit- 
ed States. Here is an excellent discus- 
sion of the subject by a Texas A & M 
research microscopist and the Lone 
Star state chemist. The illustrations 
aid in a thorough understanding of 
a technical and somewhat perplexing 
topic. 

Several cases of poisoning by mixed 
feeds have occurred recently in which 
investigation has shown that the toxin 
came from seed of crotalaria species 
present in the feed. The detection and 
identification of such seed in mixed 
feeds has, therefore, become of con- 
siderable importance. This publication 
presents a method for such detection 
and identification. 


While the genus crotalaria contains 
many species, only two, C. spectabilis 
and C. retusa, have been investigated 
extensively. These species have been 
used widely in the South for many 
years for soil conservation and im- 
provement. Some work also has been 
done with C. juncea, C. striata, and C. 
intermedia. 


Seed of crotalaria species may re- 
main dormant in the soil for several 
years and then germinate and mature 
as volunteer plants in planting of corn, 
soybeans, oats, grain sorghum, or other 
grains which subsequently are harvest- 
ed and used in the formulation of 
mixed feeds, Seed of crotalaria thus oc- 
cur as a contaminant in the feed grains. 


Both the plant and the seed are 
toxic, but the seed are much more poi- 
sonous that the vegetative parts of the 
plant. The toxins in crotalaria seed 
are so powerful that only a few seed 
per pound of mixed feed can cause 
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RESEARCH 


Methods Detecting 


Crotalaria Seed 
Found Mixed Feeds 


By E. E. BROWN & 
J. F. FUDGE 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


trouble, ranging from loss of thrifty 
condition through severe liver damage 
to death of the animal. 


Toxins Present 

The toxicity of crotalaria seed is 
due to the presence of a number of 
alkaloids and closely related com- 
pounds. All crotalaria species investi- 
gated thus far are toxic, but the degree 
of toxicity varies with different spe- 
cies. Culvenor and Smith isolated mon- 
ocrotaline and a new alkaloid, spec- 
tabiline, from seed of C. spectabilis. 
Spectabiline, an O-acetylmonocrota- 
line, also was prepared by acetylation 
of monocrotaline, and has the empiri- 
cal formula Preliminary 
assays showed an alkaloid content of 
5.8 per cent in the seed and 0.63 per 
cent in the whole plant. 

In C. retusa, they found retronecine- 
N-oxide and three new alkaloids — 
retusine, retusamine, and a noncharac- 
terized base. Adams and co-workers 
were the first to determine that C. 
retusa is a poisonous plant. They re- 
ported that its total alkaloid content 
ranged as high at five per cent, of 
which a large part was moncrotaline. 
They also proved that this alkaloid had 
a cyclic diester structure. 


Seed Identification 
Crotalaria seed in a mixed feed may 
occur either as whole seed or as frag- 
ments produced by grinding the grain 
in which the crotalaria seed are pres- 
ent. The identification of whole seed is 
rather simple, but fragments must be 
examined microscopically before they 

can be identified positively. 


Whole seed of crotalaria are circu- 
lar kidney-shaped, somewhat flattened, 
and have a deep notch on the ventral 
side near the smaller end. The length, 
diameter, color, and degree of flatten- 
ing and rounding of the notch at the 
hilum and of the hilum itself vary with 
different species and are the primary 
microscopic characteristics by which 
the different species may be identified. 

Seed of C. juncea are seven to eight 
mm. in length, four to five mm. in di- 
ameter; the seed coat has a smooth, 
black, shining surface and the notch is 
deep with the anterior end curved and 
protruding over the hilum. Seed of 
C. spectabilis are 4.5 to five mm. long, 
3.5 to four mm. in diameter; the seed 
coat has a smooth, greenish-brown to 
black shining surface, the notch is 
deep and rounded, and the hilum is 
exposed and prominent. Seed of C. 
striata are three to 3:5 mm. long, two 
to 2.5 mm. in diameter; the seed coat 
is smooth and yellow-brown with mot- 
tling of greenish-brown and black, the 
notch is deep and rounded, and the 
hilum is recessed. Seed of C. inter- 
media are 2.5 to three mm. long, 1.5 to 
two mm. in diameter, the seed coat has 
a smooth, straw-yellow surface, the 
notch is deep and rounded and the hi- 
lum is prominent. 


Microscopic Characteristics 

Fragments of crotalaria seed in a 
ground mixed feed must be examined 
microscopically before detection can 
be confirmed. Some of the microscopic 
characteristics which serve as identifi- 
cation are shown in Figures I, IT, and 
III. 

Marked characteristics are the Y- 
shaped palisade cells of the spermo- 
derm, covered with a thick cuticle, the 
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presence of an endosperm and the ab- 
sence of starch in the’ cotyledons. The 
spermoderm is united closely with the 
layers of the endosperm, The palisade 
cells are 15 to 20 microns high and 
four to five microns broad. The outer 


portion of each cell for about one-third 
of its length is Y-shaped and a nar- 
row cavity extends centrally down 
each side and unites with a larger 
cavity which reaches nearly to the 
bottom of the cell. A dark-colored sub- 


stance is contained in the inner por- 
tions of the cavity. 


The outer flat or blunt-pointed ends 
of the palisade cells are covered over 


(Concluded on page 72) 


Drawings to Help in Identification of Crotalaria Seed 


= 


C Fig. II Palisade cells (cross-section- 
p 
hy ry 
saoqanag sb, 4 
4 
showing the outer surface 


--ep 


Fig. I Crotalaria juncea (cross-section of seed) 
pal - palisade cells, sub-column cells (subepidermal layer), p-parenchyma, 
E-endosperm, C-cotyledon, with ep-epidermis and al-aleurone grains 
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Used in All 


BIO-PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


..-Grows Poultry and Swine Faster, Bigger and Healthier 


For further details, write, wire or call 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT + PABST BREWING COMPANY «+ MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
TWX-MI 586 ¢ Phone BRoadway 1-0230 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


The custom feed mill has become a 
major force in American agriculture. 
We believe there are several sound 
reasons for this trend: 


@ The realization by farmers that 
they can earn greater returns 
from every acre of land if they 
sell their grains and roughage as 
meat, rather than as a cash crop. 


@ The trend toward bulk delivery 
of finished feeds. 


@ The development of self feeders 
to serve complete pelleted rations 
to poultry, swine, and beef crit- 
ters. 


The major producers of formula 
feeds have recognized the economics of 
this movement and have nurtured it by 
developing concentrates which could be 
blended by the custom shop with local- 
ly grown grains and roughage to pro- 
duce very creditable rates of gain, top 
carcass quality, and lower production 
costs. They’ve backed these programs 
up with sound feeding and management 
techniques, which eliminate the hazards 
of formulation and feeding recommen- 
dations by individuals not properly 
qualified to formulate for maximum 
returns... 

All in all, we believe custom feed 
milling for the smaller farmer, and the 
small feed lot operator, is here to stay. 
However, a complete custom shop, in- 
cluding grain bank, grinding, mixing, 
pelleting (in many areas), plus bulk 
deliveries of finished feeds, is an oper- 
ation which requires quite a plant, and 
a lot of planning. Fortunately, these 
systems can be installed in stages. With 
proper planning, these steps can be 
taken one at a time. 

Since we’ve had some experience in 
the development of a complete custom 
milling service, we’ve put together our 
suggestions as to how these plans can 
be made, and how a step by step de- 
velopment of a custom milling service 
can be practical. We'll be glad to send 
this on request. 


The Wengers 


Phone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 
© 1961, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLR- 


MUCH-NEEDED LEGISLATION — BACK IT! 


On pages 7 and 11 of this issue you will © 
find a discussion of Bill S.2, which is 
now in the United States senate. 


We urge you to read about this bill and 
then act. The legislation was introduced 
by a bi-partisan group of senators and 
is designed to help small business. 


Basically, Bill S.2 gives business a tax 
credit against profits — something which 
private business needs to permit it to plow back earn- 
ings for expansion. 


The bill permits a maximum deduction of $30,000 based 
on 20 per cent of the income to be reported for tax 
purposes. It gives such an outright deduction provid- 
ed that during the year the business has expanded 

based on the factors of additional depreciable items 
such as machinery and buildings, inventory, or accounts 
receivable. The expansion of these items determines 
how much may be deducted dollar-wise for tax purposes. 


This is sound legislation which should receive the 
backing of all business. Actually, we feel that the 
deduction should be at least on a 50 per cent basis. 


Most private business, cooperatives excepted, is ina 
Squeeze because the tax bite is so great it does not 
leave money for expansion. Naturally, under the 
cooperative law that type of business can plow back 
earnings in large amounts because of its tax-exempt 
status. 


Bill S.2 would give the same privilege, on a limited 
basis, to private business. It would be good for the 
national economy because it would encourage business to 
increase capital investment; this alone would start the 
wheels of business turning at a more rapid pace. 


Every feed and grain organization in the United States 
should start working now for the passage of this legis- 
lation. The suggestion also should be made that the 


. 20 per cent limitation is unrealistic and it would be 


more helpful at a rate of at least 50 per cent. 


We at The Feed Bag stand fast for everything which will 
help the feed and grain trade. We believe this is: 
constructive legislation. 


Let's go to work now on Bill S.2! 
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Shuman Named President 
Of National Food Group 


Charles B. Shuman has been ejected pres- 
ident of the National Food Conference as- 
sociation, a group of 52 business concerns 
and organizations representing all segments 
of the food industry. This was the associa- 
tion’s first annual meeting. 

Mr. Shuman is president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau federation. The session 
was held in Chicago’s Palmer house, where 
producers, processors, suppliers, and distrib- 


CHARLES SHUMAN 


utors gathered for the meeting. National 
Food’s purpose is to promote the economic, 
social, and nutritional importance of food 
in the lives of Americans. 

The association’s 20-member board also 
elected these other officers: 

J. D. Sykes, vice president of Ralston 
Purina Co., vice president; Homer R. Da- 
vison, president of the American Meat insti- 
tute, secretary; W. G. Mason, marketing 
vice president for Quaker Oats Co., treas- 
urer; and Allen Lauterbach, American Farm 
Bureau federation counsel, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

John L. Richardson, general marketing 
and promotion manager for Allied Mills, 
Inc., is one of the members of the group's 
directorate. Its major project this year, ac- 
cording to spokesmen, is a “Food Comes 
First for Youthpower™ program. 

Placing special emphasis on upgrading 
the dietary habits of the nation’s youth, the 
program will be climaxed by a “national 
youthpower congress,” scheduled to be held 
March 9-11 at the Palmer house. 


Annual Microscopy Meet 


Set for June in Denver 


The annual meeting and special short 
course of the American Association of Feed 
Microscopists will be held June 19-24 at 
the Continental-Denver motor lodge at Den- 
ver, according to Lewis Barefield, head of 
Arkansas’ division of microscopy. 

Instructors for the short course are E. E. 
Brown, research microscopist at Texas 
A & M: G. M. Barnhart, chief chemist for 
the Missouri department of agriculture; Mel- 
vin Tucker, Arkansas state plant board 
microscopist; and Mr. Barefield. 

Host for the meeting is the Colorado de- 
partment of agriculture. The course will be 
divided into two sections, for beginners and 
those with limited experience in feed mi- 
croscopy and for those experienced and 
ready for quantitative analysis and special 
techniques. 
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Good public relations already are resulting from the 


move by the Grain & Feed Dealers National associa- 
tion to do a better job in this field. A full-time 
public relations man is now on the Washington staff 
and while it will take more time to feel the 
influence of this move, already the general press 
is being better informed. This is being accom- 
plished through background material released from 
the G & FDN offices. More good will come from this 
effort as the time passes—it cannot be measured 
from the activity of a few months. Good public 
relations must be continuous and must be worked at 
over a long period. 


A strong position on drugs has been taken by the 


American Feed Manufacturers association. Late last 
year the Food & Drug administration released a 
statement by Julius Hauser of the FDA bureau of 
medicine in which he indicated that FDA wants to 
extend all the terms of the drug permit and appli- 
cation law down to the custom mixers who use 
licensed feed products containing drugs. 


This extra registration by custom mixers would not be 


practical, AFMA points out. The large feed manu- 
facturer does not want to take up the job of 
policing the end use of their concentrates by local 
mixers, or even farmers for that matter. 


AFMA has asked that the entire drug problem be looked 


into again and that all the points now bothering 
the feed industry be discussed. This is a sound 
approach because eventually the need for new drug 
applications and supplemental applications for each 
and every new drug should be eliminated. It should 
get down to a basis where if FDA approves a drug 
for use, the feed manufacturer should be able to use 
it according to prescribed limits and directions. 


Government talk about higher supports already has had 


its effect on the markets. Soybeans have gyrated 
crazily, feed grains have shown strength, and there 
is a strong bullish air. Whether any of this is 
justified by the facts is problematical because it 
is a question as to how far congress will go on 
these ideas. 


A new minimum wage bill is in the works. By the time 


you read this, another effort will have been made 
to raise the minimum to $1.25 per hour and cover 
millions more firms. Industry continues to fight 
such attempts at further federal controls but the 
fight gets tougher with each congress. 
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Someone’s not using Ray Ewing... 


Got nothing to crow about? Put pep in 
your feed with Ray Ewing’s perform- 
ance-proved vitamins and supplements. 
They’re field-tested to solve local condi- 
tions and problems. Results give feeders, 


breeders and growers plenty to crow 
about. See your local Ray Ewing repre- 
sentative. As with all Ray Ewing pro- 
ducts “Quality Goes In Before The 
Name Goes on.” That’s why 


you can alway rely on Ray Ewing 
THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA « FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA « LANCASTER, PENN. 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler and growing bird feeds that do two things: (1) protect 
against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed 
should contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, under practical field 
conditions. That’s why it is the No. 1 coccidiostat on the market today—in the feed of 2 out of 3 
broilers. In fact, more than a billion birds a year get Unistat in their feed. Unistat ...is more 
effective as a coccidiostat because of its unique combination of drugs. It also provides these other 
profit-making benefits no single drug can offer. 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of broiler birds show Unistat chicks 
were 9.7% heavier at end of 10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed broilers needed 7.3% less feed 
per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female broilers on Unistat showed signifi- 
cantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Unistat’s many advan- 
tages. Make sure your feeds provide the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or 
phone for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call per- 
sonally and talk with you about Unistat, the ‘feed additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 


Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


THOMAS T. HAWKINS 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
Thomasville, Georgia 


DON KELLER 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


CLEMENT 


EMMONS 


CENTRAL EAST At the manufacturer level, Jan- 


uary tonnage was higher than 

in January, 1960, in the central 
region. At retail, sales were up five to 10 per cent 
from the same month a year earlier. Accounts re- 
ceivable, meanwhile, held steady with a year earli- 
er. January volume was similar to that of Decem- 
ber, 1960, with strength shown in dairy rations and 
poultry replacement feeds. Farmers in the sector 
show concern about egg prices and about likely 
turkey prices next fall. 


NORTHEAST In the northeastern United 


States, the feed business was 

considerably better than in the 
preceding January. At retail, the improvement was 
estimated at five per cent. Happily, this improve- 
ment was accompanied by a reduction in accounts 
receivable. January tonnage was down a little 
from December levels, but reporters expressed op- 
timism for an improvement in the next three months. 
Farmers in the Northeast generally are more opti- 
mistic than a year ago. The feed industry reports 
some tightness in wheat feeds, gluten feed, and dis- 
tillers grains. 


KELLER 
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KESSLER 


VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 


Mankato, Minnesota 


ALFRED E. OWENS 
Simpson & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers’ & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


MARION STEINHAUSER 
Marion County Farm Bureau 
Marion, Ohio 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico . 
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PRODUCTS OF ROCHE RESEARCH —six decades of research 
have contributed to Roche preeminence in vitamin discovery and production. Throughout 
the world Roche products for human and animal use are widely accepted.. Rovimix A 
and Rovimix E, introduced in 1953, are especially formulated for animal feed fortification. 
Both are stabilized, free-flowing beadlets; and provide a reliable source of biologically 
available vitamin A or vitamin E. 


ECONOMY #® STABILITY UNIFORMITY. 


Rovimix Rovimix 


Stabilized Vitamin A Beadlets Stabilized Vitamin E Beadlets 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF ROCHE-—A LEADER IN VITAMIN RESEARCH 
AND PRODUCTION RIBOFLAVIN PYRIDOXINE BIOTIN 
a VITAMIN C @ THIAMINE a= d-CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


(LROCHE}, ROCHE COMPANIES AROUND THE WORLD & Basle & Bogota @ Bombay 
Brussels @ Buenos Aires Grenzach (W. Germany) @ Havana Istanbul Johannesburg 


@ London ® Madrid @ Mexico City ® Milan & Montevideo ® Montreal @ Paris 
@ Rio de Janeiro™ Stockholm @ Sydney @ Tokyo@® Vienna @ (Agencies in many other countries) 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DIVISION 8 HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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research 
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Reporters differed in their com- 
parisons of January, 1961, ton- 
nage at the manufacturer level 


STEINHAUSER WEBSTER 


WORLEY 


with the preceding January. Opinions ranged from 
about the same to higher. At retail, there was a 
definite decline in sales from January, 1960. One 
reporter pegged it at five per cent, another at a 
frightening 20 per cent. Accounts receivable aver- 
aged out about the same as in January, 1960. Janu- 
ary tonnage was up a little from December levels, 
but one reporter is apprehensive about the next 
three months. Another, however, foresees an up- 
swing in business in the quarter ahead. Farmers in 
the Southwest are less optimistic than a year ago, 


HAWKINS 


reporters agreed. 

MIDWEST January tonnage at the manu- 
facturer level was almost 
equal to the same month a year 
earlier. At retail, however, a two to three per cent 
improvement in sales volume was reported . Ac- 
counts receivable shaped up almost identical to a 
year earlier. The January upswing in soybean 
prices was noted by all reporters as increasing the 
cost of manufactured feed. January volume was re- 
ported up slightly from December, with cattle feeds 
especially bright. The next three months should 
show further improvement, reporters agreed. Farm- 
ers appear to be more optimistic than a year ago, 
feeling, in the words of one reporter, that “help 


is expected from Washington in case anything 
happens.” 


PACIFIC Compared with January of 
1960, feed tonnage at the m1- 
ufacturer level was up last 
month. At retail, however, there was a four to five 
per cent decline from levels of a year earlier. 
Accounts receivable generally were steady with 
January, 1960. A significant increase in bulk turkey 
rations was reported. January tonnage was higher 
than December, with better than average gains 
shown in turkey feeds. 


Harrell Is Promoted to 


Top-Level Tuxedo Post 


Elevation of Evans Harrel to executive 
vice president and treasurer has been an- 
nounced by Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of Tuxedo brand feeds. He 
previously served as assistant vice president. 


Mr. Harrell came to Tuxedo four years 
ago after service as president of Acme- 
Goodrich at Indianapolis. He is a member 
of the Early & Daniel board of directors. 


Dawe’s Names a Manager 


For Italian Operation 


Appointment of Lawrence W. Kendrick 
as general manager of its operation at Milan, 
Italy, has been announced by Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Kendrick will 
supervise manfacturing, sales, and technical 
service for Dawe-Lepetit, the Italian firm. 


The new general manager joined Dawe's 
in 1960 after holding key posts with Bax- 
ter Laboratories, Inc. Dr. Morris Erdheim 


directs Dawe's international division. 
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PILLSBURY NAMES STUMP 


J. Ralph Stump has been named west 
coast manager of formula feed operations 
for the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, at Mo- 
desto, Calif. Mr. Stump formerly served in 
a similar position at Ogden, Utah, where 
he has been replaced by Charles D. Kapple. 
A University of North Carolina alumnus, 
Mr. Stump joined the firm in 1955. 


Scott Heads CSC Sales 


In Its Eastern Area 


Appointment of James Scott as sales man- 
ager for its eastern district has been an- 
nounced by Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York City. A University of Maryland 
alumnus, he has served the firm in New 
England for seven years. 

Mr. Scott’s new assignment will be su- 
pervision of sales activities in a region ex- 
tending from Maine to Florida. He will 
headquarter at Commercial Solvents’ general 
offices in Manhattan. 


Reed Seed & Feed Co., Winterset, Iowa, 
has installed a new Blue Streak molasses 
blender. 


| A.1. DEBATE | 


“And now let's hear from the 
speaker taking the negative 
side of tonight's discussion." 


BY BART TUMEY 
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IF STRESS PREVENTION 
IS DRAINING YOUR 
POCKETBOOK... 

IT’S TIME YOU KNEW 
ABOUT PRO-STREP|! 


The facts about Pro-Stnep are simple! 

There is no more effective antibiotic supplement on the market to help you combat 
stress ... fight egg-production slumps. 

The story of Pro-Strep is equally simple. A highly effective combination of penicillin 
and streptomycin, it helps improve feed efficiency as related to egg production. What's 
more, Pro-STREP can be used to reduce mortality and hasten recovery from C.R.D. and ‘ 
nonspecific infectious enteritis. In your layer rations, Pro-StreP helps perk up appetites oii 
..- helps reduce the costly effects of hot or cold weather—as well as a multitude of other 
stress conditions that throw your birds off feed, off production. Best of all, Pro-Strep 
works for you more economically than any single antibiotic—broad- or narrow-spectrum! 

. That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are switching 

to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want—an effective combination of antibiotics 
that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Help your growers save their birds and their money by planning a Pro-StrePp preven- 
tive program now! Pro-Strep in your laying flock rations today means bigger profits on 
your growers’ books tomorrow! Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP 4:5 


Cc 
* TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT Penicillin and Streptomycin < « y 
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SELLING 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


A challenge extended him two dec- 
ades ago has had meaning and pur- 
pose for the Sales Clinic conductor in 
his own selling career and in his role 
as the feed industry’s top sales-train- 
ing authority. This month, Mr. Ever- 
ett analyzes what the challenge can 
mean to others. 


Exactly 20 years ago, a book came 
to my attention which influenced my 
life. It wasn’t a large book. Neither 
was it on the best-seller list, but the 
title was intriguing. It was called “I 
Dare You,” written by the late Will- 
iam H. Danforth. I had never heard 
of Mr. Danforth, but when I had fin- 
ished reading the brief 133 pages I 
felt I knew him personally. Later on 
I had the privilege of meeting that 
fine gentleman. 

“I Dare You” — what a fascinating 
title! I'd like to share with you part of 
the author's preface: “ ‘I Dare You’ is 
for the daring few who are headed 
somewhere. Those afraid to dare 
might as well pass it up. It will weary 
the lazy because it calls for immediate 
action. It will bore the sophisticated, 
and amuse the skeptics. It will antag- 
onize others. Some will not even know 
what it is all about. It will not be 
over-popular because it calls for cour- 
age, swift and daring. But in the eyes 
of you, one of the priceless few, I 
trust will come a gleam of battle as 
you read on. You can be a bigger 
person than you are and I am going 
to prove it to you.” 

At the time, I was teaching voca- 
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You Must Utilize 
Latent Talent to 
Top Salesman 


tional agriculture in New York state. 
I had been reared on a small farm and 
had worked my way through Cornell 
University in the midst of the depres- 
sion and was a married student to 
boot. (In those days a married student 
was an oddity, not a subsidy.) As I 
read the exciting pages of “I Dare 
You,” I suddenly discovered I had 
only made a start at success, that I 
was simply on the threshold of a stim- 
ulating new life if only I was willing 
to apply myself, if I had the courage 
to stick my head above the crowd and 
stay there. 


Time Passes 
Some 14 years later I had occasion 
to again read “I Dare You” at a criti- 


This oft-repeated verse is worth 

reading again: 

To the winner go the prizes and the 
jubilant acclaim, 

While the loser is rewarded with 
ridicule and shame. 

Hearts are happy for a winner, people 
all extend a hand, 

While the loser goes unnoticed, 
almost no one understands. 

This is true in sport or business, only 
winners stand the test, 

While the loser fades before us, even 
though he gave his best. 

So there’s little left to tell those 
who’ve played the game and lost, 

Except to say, “keep fighting” and 


to win at any cost. 


cal moment in my career. I had been 
in business for myself for three years 
and was at that marginal point most 
businessmen face. If I could stick it 
out for a few more months, I would 
be a success. If I couldn’t, I would be 
broke. I won't bore you with the de- 
tails except to say that it wasn’t a 
pleasant situation. 

It seemed as though Mr. Danforth 
were saying, “I dare you to stick it 
out. I dare you to fight. I dare you to 
do the unusual, right now! Don’t wait! 
Don’t sit there feeling sorry for your- 
self. Get out and fight!” 

So I went out and fought. I battled 
for every last order I could get. I saw 
the biggest men I could find in the 
industry. I sold like I never sold be- 
fore. Five months later, I was over 
the hump. I had made the grade. 


Well Worth Reading 

I'm not putting on a one-man cam- 
paign for the sale of the book, “I Dare 
You,” although I do recommend you 
read it, The point is that every sales- 
man faces a critical period in his career 
when he wonders if he is going to 
make a success of his job. Right at this 
minute, there are thousands of sales- 
men who are wondering if they se- 
lected the right vocation. Alone, day 
after day, getting turndown after turn- 
down, facing obstacles which seem in- 
surmountable, a salesman can’t help 
but question if he is going to succeed. 

My contacts in the feed industry 
have convinced me that there are la- 
tent talents and abilities buried deep 
within individuals who haven't mus- 
tered the courage to use those talents. 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Perfectly: Cool ald Dry Pellets with 
Minimum 


NSSF ROLLER CHAIN MODEL 


COOLERS 


HERE IS WHY... . « The-Wenger ROLLER CHAIN MODEL PELLET COOLER/DRIER 


Roller chain 
model (illustrated here) has 34” 
transverse steel rods, is equipped 
with rollers, supported on angle iron 
rails, linked together on 4” centers 
with steel plates, chain driven over 
a serrated head pulley, equipped 
with special fines pickup on fcot 
pulley, woven wire mesh screen with 
welded selvedge, belt take-up, fines 
collection system and oscillating pel- 
let spreader. 


TRY A (Wenger | 


You'll Never be Satisfied 
With Anything Less. 

Write today for illustrated book- 
let, specifying tons per hour in — 
largest pellet handled. 


has no equal in the field of cooling and drying pellets. 


@ Plenum chamber with adjustable louvers runs full length of each stage 
of cooler. This permits positive equalization of air movement through every 
square foot of belt area, and is not possible with any other cooler. Minimizes 
belt area required to do perfect cooling and drying job. 


@ Horizontal construction means all pellets get easy handling within cooler 
unit. They are properly dried. This means great reduction in fines. Variable 
speed drive permits adjustment of depth of bed to optimum for various 
sizes of pellets to be cooled. Cooling poultry pellets is relatively simple, 
and requires only a shallow bed of pellets. Cooling larger pellets, however, 
requires greater retention time in air stream since bound moisture is difficult 


to remove from the heart of a large pellet or range cube. This variable bed 
possible only in horizonal coolers. 


‘Wenger two stage horizontals (illustrated above) have plenum chamber 
and divider between lower and upper stages. This means that the driest air 
available is used to cool and dry pellets on both passes of coolers. 


SINGLE STAGE 

Available in single stage (only 41” height 

makes it ideal for suspension from ceiling be- 

neath pellet mill to eliminate that old headache of hot legs), or in two stage 

superposed coolers (at top) which discharge pellets immediately beneath 
pellet inlet. Both built in 10’, 12’, 14’, 18’, 24’, 30’, 40’, 50’ lengths. 


Wenger Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment. 


ANNOUNCING THE 


PUTS GLAMOUR IN MOBILE MILLING 


WORLD LEADER IS NOW BETTER THAN EVER! At least 20 profit-engineered improvements have 
been built into the Daffin Mobile Mill just during the past year! Check them below. This is the most eco- 
nomical Mobile Feed Mill ever built, engineered for top efficiency to return the most owner dollar-profit 
over the greatest number of years with the least amount of labor, and at the very lowest maintenance cost. 


In the long run—A Daffin returns the most—for the least! 


new 
Daff-0-Matic 
Protective 
new 
Daff-0-Matic 
Mixer Blender Cut-Off Switc 


“Full Load” 


Signal Lights 


new 
Double-Flighted 
Drag Chain in 
Feed Table for 
Faster Loading 


new 

Bigger Metering 
Wheel for Faster 
Bulk Air Unload- 
ing Finished Feed 


11 
additional 
new Doff-0-Matic 
Feed Table Governor 
features Is Controlled by 
R.P.M. of Diesel 
Visible Air Pre-  4-Speed Feed Table —_ Finger Tip Switch 
Cleaner Screens Transmission for __for Feed Table at 
out Dirt, Gives Really Smooth, Rear of Unit for 
Diesel Long Life Uniform Loading More Convenience 


new 


Self-Cleaning 
“Blending Blades” 
for Precision 
Turbulent Mixing 


Single Bagger 
Fast Acting 
Load-Emptying 
“Slide Gate” 


Faster-Cutting 
Roughage-izer 
Devours 4 to 6 


Whole Bales /Min 


new 

Improved Dust- 
Control Cyclone 
with Automatic 
Air Vent Cover 


Heavy-Duty Steel 
Hammermill Shaft, 
Husky Bearings 
for Longer Wear 


new 
Pre-Set Control 
for Unattended 
Automatic Shut- 
off of Molasses 


Twin Vertical Screws, 
Turbulent Mixing 
Minimize Bridging 


Case-Hardened 
Improve Accuracy 


Steel Hammers 


Self-Sharpening 
Longer-Wearing 


Husky 125-hp GM 


Diesel with Ample 


Power to Handle 
Accessory Loads 


new 

Dual Throttle 

for Controlling 
Diesel Speed from 
Both Sides of Unit 


Switch Control 
Slows Hammermill 
To Permit Proper 
Corn Cracking 


Control. 


Finger Tip Daff-0-Matic 

Clutching for Feed Table Lift, 
. Changing Speed Finger Tip 

of Feed Table 


Get more profit with a Daffin. Also get the facts! Write 
for new Bulletin M-11 and set up a date with a Daffinman. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CCMPANY, 3180 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, | 


(Optional feature) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Division of Daffin Corporation 
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Washington 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 
appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVII NO. 2 


Washington, D.C. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


Kennedy Has a Good 
Start With Solons 


There's no "first- 100-days" 
talk among administration offi- 
cials, but President Kennedy is 
moving fast, vigorously, and 
smoothly. There is opposition on 
Capitol Hill to much of what he 
has requested in the way of leg- 
islation, but the chances are 
he'll get most of what he wants. 

He wants a liberalized Social 
Security program with increased 
benefits for millions. Key Re- 
publicans concede that congress 
will go along most of the way. 
The proposals will be hard to 
vote against, they point out. 

An aid-to-depressed-areas 
bill is in the priority list and it 
doesn't look as if anything or 
anyone will stop it. 

Another priority, anti-reces- 
sion measure would extend un- 
employment benefits. Its chan- 
ces are considered excellent. 

The President has recommend- 
ed a program for aid for the 
children of the needy unem- 
ployed. If this proposal reaches 
the floors of the house and sen- 
ate, and the prospects are that 
it will, "nay" votes will be few 
and far between. 

There will be some deter- 
mined opposition to White 
House efforts to speed up out- 
lays for highways and public 
works projects. Republicans al- 
ready are warning that this in- 
volves "lag" spending, the im- 
pact of which would be felt 
many months in the future. They 
argue that its effect could be 
inflationary, if it coincides with 
a pickup in the economy that 
some economists predict is com- 


ing. But the Democrats have a 
majority in both the house and 
senate and the President prob- 
ably will get his way, or most of 
it. Public works spending is not 
one of the things on which con- 
servative southern Democrats 
and Republicans join forces. 


Mr. Kennedy has called for a 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 
He may have to settle for less, 
perhaps $1.15 or $1.20, but he 
has a fighting chance to get it 
all. Whether he will be success- 
ful in extending minimum wage 
coverage is doubtful. 

The President wants a federal 
aid-to-education bill and he's 
virtually certain of getting one. 
He may not be able to persuade 
congress to provide funds that 
could be used to pay teachers’ 
salaries, but it's almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that funds 
for school construction will be 
voted. 

The administration plans to 
increase the amounts budgeted 
by former President Eisenhower 
for defense. Some increase is 
inevitable, but there'll be fights 
over the amount. 

Wheat and feed grain legis- 
lation is on the priority list with 
at least a 50-50 chance of pas- 
sage. But congress could go its 
own way here, especially so far 
as wheat is concerned. 

The President has called for 
higher postal rates and an in- 
crease in the gas tax, as Mr. 
Eisenhower did before him. He 
isn't likely to get far with these 
proposals. 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 34.) 


Federal Budget Ideas, 


Food Stamp Program 


President Kennedy has said there 
will be no general revision of the 
budget submitted in January by his 
predecessor, a statement that should 
have occasioned no surprise. The plain 
fact is that a national budget is not an 
easy thing to manipulate on short 
notice. Additions can be made, some 
major items can be changed, certain 
spending plans can be eliminated. But, 
overall, a budget prepared by one ad- 
ministration can't be bent too far out 
of shape by a new administration. 

The Eisenhower budget, for exam- 
ple, called for expenditures of nearly 
$81 billions and was months in prep- 
aration. For a new administration to 
go through it item by item is an im- 
possibility. There simply isn't time. That 
doesn't mean the budget can't be in- 
creased, because it can by new sp2nd- 
ing programs. But its essence lingers 
for at least a year. 

The Kennedy administration has the 
rest of this year in which to distribute 
food to the needy under a food-stamp 
program. The authority for such a pro- 
gram, which congress granted in 1959, 
expires Dec. 31. 

The food-stamp idea is not new. It 
was tried in the late 1930's and died 
a wartime death. It is now being re- 
juvenated on a pilot basis in six de- 
pressed areas, where qualified persons 
will be able to trade government stamps 
for food, particularly farm products in 
surplus. 

The plan is a controversial one. The 
Eisenhower administration wouldn't 
touch it and former Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Benson labeled it a legislative 
monstrosity. 

Critics say that food stamp distribu- 
tion is far more costly than the pres- 
ent method of giving surplus food to 
states and letting them distribute it. 
They also contend that, among other 
things, it will involve the government 
in the food-processing business and 
have a disruptive effect on regular 
food production and marketing. 

Despite such criticism, there is a 
good chance the Kennedy administra- 
tion will ask congress to extend the 
food stamp act this year. That would 
point to the likelihood of a large-scale 
program next year. . 
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BEFORE YOU 
PHONE IN 
ANOTHER 
FEED 
PHOSPHATE 
ORDER... 


check the 
margin of 


difference 


— the equivalent of 


20 UNITS OF P* ers 
Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate ~~ 


th —the reference standard—Dynafos has 
or e price an average biological value of 108. This chk, Selden wameowiee 
increase in usable phosphorus is direct- oR 
of 18.5 ly related to the greater water-soluble 1.54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
phosphate content of Dynafos. As a re- OR 
sult you can add the equivalent of 20 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
units of available phosphorus to your ROCK PHOSPHATE 
feeds at the current cost of chemically OR 
guaranteed 18.5% products by using 7.40 LBS. OF 9% 
Dynafos. When you phone in your next COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE ‘ 
feed phosphate order — make sure it’s TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND 
IMC Dynafos — today’s best quality, or 


best bargain phosphate. 
*As compared to beta tricalcium 
phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*1-3-01 _ ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) ¢ SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
* A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) © EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. . 
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Without an efficient custom-scale 
feed mill, his future had definite limi- 
tations. With his own modern plant, 
his business future has broad horizons, 
These are the conclusions of a progres- 
sive, tomorrow-minded businessman in 
extreme western Illinois; they’re based 
on his own experiences. 


Ben De Marlie of Reynolds, Ill., has 
a background of a decade in the feed 
business following four years as a 
hatcheryman. For 5!42 of the 10 years, 
he conducted a feed-retailing business 
from his own home. For two years, he 
combined hatchery and feed opera- 
tions prior to concentrating on feed. 

“That was one of the best decisions 
I've ever made,” Mr. De Marlie de- 
clared, “to drop the hatchery and cen- 
ter my efforts on the feed business. 
An equally wise decision was to build 
my own mill. My future would be ex- 
tremely dark if I were strictly in the 
business of retailing someone else’s 
complete feeds.” 


His New Mill 

Ben. De Marlie started construction 
of his compact, efficient $50,000 feed 
mill in March of 1959 and was in full 
operation five months later. One em- 
ploye can turn out 100 tons a day in 
the well-equipped plant. Designed by 
Roland Nelson and Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, De Marlie’s Feed Mill 
has the following machinery: 

100-horsepower Blue Streak 

hammer mill 

Four-ton Blue Streak mixer 

Two-ton Blue Streak mixer 

Blue Streak molasses blender 

22-foot drag feeder 

74-foot Huss & Schlieper leg 

38-foot U-trough conveyor 

Blue Streak weigh buggy 
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Mill Can Make 


100 Tons Feed Day 
With Single Employe 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Reynolds, Ill. 


BEN DE MARLIE 
Future would be dark. 


The plant is equipped with three 
30-ton bulk concentrate tanks, 40 tons 
of overhead bin capacity for finished 
feeds, and a 5,000-bushel storage tank 
for corn. Molasses storage capacity is 
4,500 gallons. 

Overall, the plant measures 38 by 50 
feet. The firm’s warehouse measures 
28 by 50 feet. In years past, what is 
now the warehouse was a combined 
passenger-freight station for the Rock 
Island railroad, which once served 
Reynolds. Now the nearest rail service 
is at Moline, 15 miles to the north. 


Salesroom & Office 
Ben De Marlie’s cheerful salesroom 
and office features fluorescent light- 
ing and knotty-pine walls. The coun- 
ter is topped with plastic. Immediately 


outside the office structure is 
firm’s 15-ton platform scale. 
Saturday is especially busy at ‘ine 
Reynolds (Ill.) feed mill. It’s the big- 
gest single day of the week volume- 
wise. Almost all of Mr. De Marlie’s 
patrons pick up their feed at the mill 
and most of it is ground and mixed 
with the farmers’ own grains. Ninety 
per cent of the feed is loaded into the 
farmer’s own auger-equipped wagons 
and truck bodies. Some sacked feed is 
delivered, but no bulk rations. 


the 


Nature of Area 

Hogs predominate the livestock pic- 
ture in Mr. De Marlie’s sales area of 
western IIlinois and account for 75 per 
cent of his feed tonnage. Beef and 
poultry each accounts for 10 per cent 
of sales and dairy feeds for the re- 
maining five per cent. 

Ben De Marlie’s largest customer 
feeds 1,200 head of hogs a year. His 
average customer feeds 250 head an- 
nually. A strong local market is of- 
fered for hogs, although some of the 
De Marlie clientele ships to Daven- 
port, Iowa, 

De Marlie’s Feed Mill serves a trad- 
ing radius of 18 miles and has only 
one full-time employe. Local competi- 
tion comes from a cooperative, an in- 
dependent, and from mobile operators. 
Mr. De Marlie’s bookkeeper is his at- 
tractive teenage daughter Mary, who 
checks in after school every afternoon. 
She’s a high school sophomore. Son 
Joey, a senior, also lends a hand in his 
father’s business. 


Selling Ideas 
De Marlie’s outside salesmart, John 
Bivens, works on a salary-plus-incen- 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Propositions that look good on paper may not work out 
quite as well on people! 


Before you invest in bulk equipment, ask “How am I going 
to keep customers coming back? 


The answer may be, not bulk at all, but feed in burlap bags 
with a return-bag program! Customers send their bags back to 
you...naturally buy from you, too! Again and again, regularly. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
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DO YOU PREFER TO SELL YOURSELF? 


If you want facts, not sales pitch, they are quickly available to 
you. Just write the Burlap Council. Separation of ingredients in 
bulk is negligible in burlap... breakage and loss in transit practically 
eliminated by use of burlap bags. Other practical advantages, too, like 
freeing your working capital so it can work for you, instead of being 
frozen in huge capital investment. Form your own judgment...on 
facts. Write today. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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— Single Employe 
(Continued from page 29) 


tive basis. It is his assignment to sell 
the idea of feeding a complete pro- 
gram and Owner De Marlie gives him 
plenty of good sales ammunition. A 
rigorous follow-up plan is utilized to 
woo feeders who cut their orders on 
occasion. 

At the time of The Feed Bag’s visit, 
Mr. De Marlie was using this convine- 
ing test result to promote his complete 
feeding program concept: 

One customer fed 440 head of hogs 
on the De Marlie program. He used 
21 tons of concentrate on thé basis of 
96 pounds or $5.34 per pig. He paid 
$413 for grinding or 93 cents per pig. 
He used $218 worth of molasses at 
49//. cents per pig. He fed 4.973 bush- 
els of corn on the basis of 11 bushels 
or $13.56 per pig. 

The feeder then compared his mar- 
ket receipts and his cost per pound 
with the system he had been using, 
with Mr. De Marlie’s Purina-recom- 
mended program showing definite sav- 
ings. The customer readily assented to 
Mr. De Marlie’s request for permis- 
sion to use the facts in convincing 
other hog growers. 


Grain Bank 
Does the grain bank idea work for 
him? “It means everything to our busi- 
ness, Ben De Marlie replied. He cites 
two main advantages to the grain bank 
concept for his feeders: 


1) Farmer uses his own corn and 
has to pay only for concentrate, grind- 
ing, and mixing. 


2) It has built strong customer loy- 
alty for De Marlie’s Feed Mill. 


DAILY production 
capacity of 100 tons of 
feed can be accomplished 
at this western Illinois 
plant with only one 
mill employe. The 

firm utilizes a former 
railroad station, at 
extreme left in photo, 
for warehousing 

its ingredients 


and farm supplies. 
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JOEY & MARY DE MARLIE 
She's the firm's bookkeeper. 


Currently, the Reynolds business- 
man has storage for 7,000 bushels of 
grain bank corn but expects to expand 
this capacity shortly. Mr. De Marlie 
uses a custom grain drier where neces- 
sary, the drying charge being paid di- 
rectly to the drier operator by the 
farmer. 

Credit is limited to 30 days at the 
Illinois mill, with 90 per cent of the 
feed volume paid for within this 
period. 

Ben De Marlie uses educational ma- 
terials supplied by Purina to good ad- 
vantage, takes feeder groups to his 
supplier’s Missouri research farm peri- 
odically, and sends the supplier's feed- 
er Magazine to 200 customers. He also 
devises his own direct-mail literature 
from time to time. 


It’s a solid program for profitable 
feeding that is the key to Ben De 


PURINA PURINA CH 


=> 
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—Ralph Everett 


(Continued from page 24) 


If you are one of that great mass of 
salesmen who are average or below, 
if you are meandering in a sea of 
confusion and indecision then it is 
time you mustered the courage to de- 
velop your latent talents. Make the 
decision right now to create new sales. 
Remember, one of the greatest un- 
developed territories may be right un- 
der your hat. 


Marlie’s entire operation. His one-man 
mill with a daily capacity of 100 tons 
has added substantially to his growth 
and has turned a dim future into a 
bright one. 


Plans Well Underway for 
1961 Production School 


The 12th annual Feed Production 
School is slated for the Continental hotel jin 
Kansas City next Sept. 11-13, Chairman 
Eric Carlson of Ralston Purina Co. has an- 
nounced. Mr. Carlson heads the school’s 
planning committee. 

Although other sites had been considered, 
feed men and equipment manufacturers 
alike chose to return to Kansas City, Mr. 
Carlson said. Ten committees are at work 
developing specific phases of the 1961 
school. 

Process flow, equipment standards, plant 
design, and product control are among the 
subjects which will be discussed at this 
year’s school. General theme this year will 
be “Steps to Survival” in a competitive 
economy. 


Illini Farmland Value Is 
Up $89 Acre From 1954 


Illinois farmland now is worth an average 
of $319 per acre compared to $230 in 1954, 
according to University of Illinois Econ- 
omist F. J. Reiss. He expressed the belief 
that the current figure well may represent 
a peak in farmland worth in the state. 

Highest acreage values were in Cook, 
DuPage, Lake, and Kane counties, all in the 
Chicagoland area. Only three other coun- 
ties had farmland values averaging more 
than $500 an acre — Macon, Piatt, and 
Champaign. However, the highest percent- 
age gains in land value showed up in south- 
ern Illinois, with the exception of the sub- 
division country around Chicago. 


NEW DARLING HEAD 

Nelson Morris II has been elected presi- 
dent of Darling & Co., Chicago rendering 
concern. He succeeds W. H. McCausland, 
now board chairman. Charles C. Jensen has 
been made general manager of the mineral 
feed and fertilizer divisions and William 
Jordan mineral feeds sales manager. 
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Here’s why. Your customers judge the services and products you provide in 
terms of feeding results. You can Bank on Wayne to help produce those results 
because the dependability of every Wayne feed is established through nutritional 
research and testing at the Wayne Research Farm, and by precise quality control 
in formulation. You tailor feeding programs to your customers’ needs . . . pro- 
grams that make them full time Wayne feeders. Quality feeds, backed by a com- 
pany with a proven record of fair dealing, combined with the outstanding mer- 
chandising services and aids available to you, adds up to business building 
opportunity. Right now is the time to start with Wayne ‘“‘More for Your Money” 
Starting Feed Programs. See your Wayne Representative. If you are not now a 
Wayne Dealer, get the facts. Write Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


TAIL CURLER PROGRAM PULLET PROGRAM CALF PROGRAM 


Provides proper nutrition and protec- Economically grows chicks into vigor- Puts calves on dry feed fast with no 
tion at every stage of the animal's life ous pullets with stronger frames and growth lag after weaning . . . develops 
cycle. Pigs get a fast, healthy start, develops fully their bred-in capacity sleek, growthy heifers that move into 


grow and finish rapidly and economi- for laying eggs. The result is higher the production line earlier. Dairymen 
cally. Hog raisers report feed costs per production, more large and extra large say, “... lam convinced that nothing 
pound of gain, birth to market of 8-10¢. eggs earlier, less prolapse and im- can equal the Wayne Calf Feeding 


Tail Curler gets results! proved livability. Bank on Wayne! Program.” Builds better calves! 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. Mal 


Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds...Today! 


Executive Offices: Chicago, lil. © Mills at: Guntersville, Ala. © Gainesville, Ga, © Peoria, Ill. © East St. Louis, Ill, © Fort Wayne, Ind © Mason City, la. © Omaha, Neb. © Buffalo, N.Y. © Everson, Pa. © Memphis, Tenn. * Fort Worth, Tex. * Portsmouth, Va. 
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Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 

can help YOU improve the 

appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 
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Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 27.) 


Organized Crime 


It may not be long before there are 
hearings in the senate that will bring 
back memories of the Kefauver crime 
investigations of a decade ago. Re- 
member the television cameras focused 
on the expressive hands of nervous 
witnesses? Remember the long string 
of well-dressed, well-heeled hoodlums 
and racketeers, with their descriptive 
and often ominous nicknames? Remem- 
ber the underworld characters who 
seemingly could remember nothing but 
the fifth amendment? You may be 
seeing them, or some like them, again. 


Sen. John McClellan (D., Ark.), 
who heads the senate government op- 
erations committee, has been author- 
ized to make a new investigation of 
organized crime. It will be a tandem 
operation, with Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy making the wheels go 
around in the Justice department. The 
two men have worked closely together 
before, of course — when Bob Kennedy 


Rules Chairman Smith 
Throttled by Rayburn 


Rep. Howard Worth Smith, the 78- 
year-old Virginian who heads the housé 
rules committee, is not considered a 
vindictive man. But his colleagues know 
there is nothing the matter with his 
memory and that he is not likely to 
soon forget what happened Jan. 31. 
That was the day he lost a bitter strug- 
gle with House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
of Texas, who was determined to break 
the hold that conservative Democrats 
and Republicans had on the powerful 
rules committee. The speaker won on a 
showdown vote, 217 to 212, and the 
committee was "diluted," "packed," or 
simply enlarged, depending upon one's 
point of view. Three new members, two 
Democrats and one Republican, were 


added. 


The highly-conservative Mr. Smith, 
who was blamed by many for blocking 
or delaying legislation, is now showing 
signs of taking just the opposite tack. 
The rules committee regulates the flow 
of bills to the house floor, and the 
Virginian seems in a hurry to give 
measures clearance. 


This show of speed is not calculated 
to please all of his colleagues, includ- 
ing those who blamed him for dilatory 
tactics. For the truth of the matter is 
that the rules committee was often a 
convenient whipping boy for house 
members who actually didn't want to 
see certain controversial legislation 


the Ti arget 


was chief counsel of the now-disband- 
ed special labor-management commit- 
tee, which tangled repeatedly with 
Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa. McClellan 
also headed that committee, of which a 
senator named John Kennedy was a 
member. 


It was the labor-management hear- 
ing that led the senator and the at- 
torney general to join forces again to 
shine some light into the dark corners 
of organized crime. Leads were un- 
covered that could not be followed 
because the special committee was 
not authorized to go beyond the labor- 
management field. 

Sen. McClellan, who can be tough 
as nails when the occasion demands it, 
is no longer under such wraps. And 
Robert Kennedy, who has shown he is 
no softie, heads a department with 
plenty of skilled investigators and long 
experience in dealing with the under- 
world. 


reach the floor for a vote. As long as 
the legislation was pigeon-holed by 
Mr. Smith, they weren't put on the spot. 

Judge Smith now apparently figures 
on shooting bills to the floor, one after 
another, and letting the chips fall 
where they may. 


Nixon Already Wooing 
Supporters for 1961 


Among Congressmen 


lf they weren't sure of it before, 
Republican members of congress are 
now aware that former Vice President 
Nixon has no intention of withdraw- 
ing from the political scene. Each has 
received a handsome ashtray bearing 
Mr. Nixon's signature and a replica of 
the vice presidential seal. The memen- 
toes are of no particular significance, 
other than to display again the Cali- 
fornian's fine political touch, but the 
letters that accompanied them got 
across his message. 

"As soon as | make a final decision 
with regard to my plans for the future,” 
he wrote, "I will take the liberty of 
letting you know where | will be and 
what | will be doing.” 

He also asked the Republican mem- 
bers of the house and senate, each of 
whom was addressed by first name, to 
send him any suggestions they might 
have that would "further the cause 
for which we worked in the campaign.” 
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Southwest Grain Council 


Formed by Three States 


Feed and grain trade associations in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas have joined 
forces ta establish the Southwest Grain coun- 
cil at Fort Worth, Tex., to facilitate the 
exchange of trade ideas on a regional basis. 

Its president is Truitt Kennedy of Fort 
Worth. Named vice presidents were Perry 
Unruh of Enid, Okla., and Clarence Worley 
of Clovis, N. Mex. All are presidents of 
their respective trade associations, compo- 
nents of the council. 

It was decided that Southwest Grain of- 
ficers would be made up of presidents of 
member associations and other officials in 
each organization. Each member unit will 
maintain its own identity. 

Headquarters for the new tri-state group 
are at 504 Fort Worth club bldg. It was 
agreed that only by unanimous consent 
would the group adopt a program or policy. 
Expenses incurred are to be shared by the 
member groups on a proportional basis. 


Jacobson Names 


Representative in lowa 


Willard M. Johnson has been named 
representative for Jacobson Machine Works, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in central Iowa, it has 
been announced by President Ralph M. 
Jacobson. 

The hammer mill manufacturer reported 
that Mr. Johnson of Waukee, Iowa, has had 
many years’ experience in the application 
and installation of feed mill equipment. 


Pfizer Issued Patent on 


Drug Combination Usage 


Two Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., scientists 
recently were assigned a patent to cover 
fortifying animals feeds with both an anti- 
biotic and an estrogen — termed a proven 
profit-maker for cattle and sheep producers 
~— it was reported by the firm. 

They are Dr. Herbert G. Luther and 
Warren M. Reynolds, whose patent is said 
to include specifically the combining of cer- 
tain broad-spectrum antibiotics with orally- 
active estrogenic substances for use in 
growth-accelerating feed concentrates. 

The patent covers feeds which contain 
tetracycline-type antibiotics such as oxytetra- 
cycline, chlortetracycline, and tetracycline in 
combination with the stilbene derivatives — 
diethylstilbestrol, dienestrol, hexestrol, and 
their alkyl ethers and esters, Pfizer said. 


Midwest Distributor Is 
Appointed by Schutte 


Appointment of General Mill Supply, 
Inc., Marion, Iowa, as its new factory dis- 
tributor and warehouse in the Midwest has 
been made by Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, according to President Herman D. 
Schutte. 

Mr. Schutte reported that the new dis- 
tributor will stock a complete line of his 
firm’s hammer mills and parts. General Mill 
Supply’s Robert W. Lerigo said his com- 
pany also will handle other lines of related 
equipment for the milling trade. 
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YOUR MILL... EQUIPPED 
mopernH & S 
EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 


DROP BOTTOM 
MIXER 


NON-CONTAMINATING 
. . AVAILABLE IN SIZES 

THROUGH 2 TON CAPA- 

CITY FOR PRE-MIXING | 

FEEDS, FOODSTUFFS, 

CHEMICALS, FERTILIZER 

AND SEED. 


Note: Also available in 
stainless steel. 


Electric 


= 
& Manual | | Vertical 
Distributors 


Horizontal 
Mixers 


Bucket 
Elevators 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


STOLZ 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
3521 HEMPHILL STREET P.O. BOX 11217 « EXAS” 
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Helping Farmers Profit 


A northwestern Iowa feed processor 
is bending extra efforts towards keep- 
ing his farmer customers informed and 
prosperous, reasoning, in his words, 
that “their prosperity is our prosperi- 
ty.” He’s devoting extra time and ef- 
fort to helping his customers and pros- 
pects gain greater profits from their 
energies and investments. 


Although William (Bill) Hoffert 
operates Mallard Produce at Mallard, 
he has no duck feed volume and is de- 
emphasizing the produce department 
of his business to concentrate on feed 
and fertilizer. Mr. Hoffert’s town of 
400 is situated directly south of Em- 
metsburg. He’s been in business since 
1953. 

Both Mr. Hoffert’s feed and fertil- 


izer operations are largely on wheels. 


SELLING 


Pays Exert 
Extra Effort Towards 
Educating Feeders 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Mallard, Iowa 


He has operated a Daffin mobile mill 
since February, 1957, and owns his 
own fertilizer applicator and spreader 
for custom operations. 

From the 40 by 120-foot quonset 
building which houses his feed ware- 
house, produce business, salesroom, 
and office, Hawkeye Hoffert also 
moves seed, baby chicks, dry and liq- 
uid fertilizers, and farm chemicals. In 


MOBILE equipment operated from this 
headquarters in a tiny town in northwestern 
lowa processes feed and applies fertilizer 
on a custom basis. The firm is de-emphasizing 


the produce phase of its business. 


SANITATION” BOULTRY EGGS "GRINDING & MIXING ON YOUR (ARN 
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BILL HOFFERT 
If they do well, so do we. 


feeds, he handles Murphy’s and Puri- 


na rations. 


Mobile Setup 

Bill Hoffert’s Daffin unit serves 65 
customers on a regular basis, with all 
mobile calls arranged in advance by 
telephone. Mr. Hoffert has found 
that by setting up his mobile batch- 
ing by phone, he can schedule calls as 
tightly as 15 minutes from one another. 

In his selling territory, hogs account 
for 60 per cent of the feed tonnage. 
Next in line come poultry feeds at a 
quarter of total volume, with beef ra- 
tions making up the remaining 15 per 
cent. 

Concentrates are delivered by pick- 
up truck the same day the mobile unit 
makes its farm visits. Mr. Hoffert is 
highly conscious of the importance of 
feeders using the proper amounts of 
concentrate; and discourages any cut- 
ting-down on their part. To insure 
that the feed contains the proper 
amount of concentrate, Mr. Hoffert 
delivers the needed quantity to the 
farm. This discourages any attempt by 
the feeder to use less concentrate than 
wi'l do the best job for his livestock. 

The mobile service is concentrated 
within cight miles of Mallard, which 
enhances Mr. Hoffert’s telephone- 
scheduling program. His largest cus- 
tomer feeds 1,000 head of hogs. 

Towan Hoffert moves a substantial 
tonnage of molasses with his Daffin 
and has storage for 3,500 gallons at 
his Mallard headquarters. In the dis- 
playroom are prominent manufactur- 
ers’ products, including Pilot oyster 
shell, Purina medicinals, Pfizer and 
Dr. Salsbury’s products, Morton salt, 
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the only premix 

enriched with 
Permadry ® 
stabilized 

vitamins 


CHICKEN-GROWER 


ryRKEY-STARTER 


HEN-LAYER 


PERMA 
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For those who use premixes — Perma-Mix represents the best 
assurance of controlled quality. Our rigid inspection program 
includes careful laboratory analysis and control of vitamins, anti- 
biotics, minerals and other microingredients as well as finished 
products. It is your guarantee of quality premixes, manufactured 
to exacting specifications. And you can be sure, too, of maximum 
stability even during extended storage and pelleting — because 
every Perma-Mix formula is made with the famous family of 
Permadry stabilized vitamins. Perma-Mix is available in standard 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics . . . or custom blends 
meeting your own specifications. Prompt reliable service is yours 
from our strategically located distributing and manufacturing 
facilities. Technical assistance is as near.as your telephone. Write 
or call for full information. 


Stabilized Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET . GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY ° TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY ° TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A e PERMA-DUAL — double coated 
vitamin A e PERMA-SOL — water soluble coated vitamin A e PERMA-D — mineral stable vitamin D. and 
Ds e PERMA-E — sealed-in vitamin E e PERMA-MIX — quality premixes of vitamins, antibiotics and 
amino acids e PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 
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the appointment of 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS 


as exclusive distributor for NORTH AMERICA 


Not to be confused with domestic Kelp products. 
Its formula and resultant feeding effects are entirely different. 
Its lower cost makes it very economical. 


A Micro-Mineral Feed Ingredient for 


POULTRY-TURKEY-BEEF-DAIRY 
SHEEP & SWINE FEEDS 


University and commercial laboratory tests consistently show a higher 
growth when “Algit,’’ Norwegian Kelp is used. 

A recent poultry control feeding test on chicks showed 5% growth 
increase in eight weeks, consuming 2'2% less feed. 

All other dietary factors were optimum. 


QUALITY 
controlled by 
WORWEGIAN GOVERN. 


imported only by 
NORWEGIAN EXPORT-IMPORT CO., LTD. 


Write or Wire for Technical data and Prices 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


130 Central Ave., Holland, Michigan 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Stonemo granite grit, and Purina dog 
food. 


Educational Efforts 

Although he uses display materials 
provided by his suppliers, Bill Hoffert 
also prepares educational posters him- 
self which have a strong local appeal. 
He works closely with farm youth 
groups and holds a recognition as 
Honorary Chapter Farmer from the 
local FFA organization. 

Mallard Produce is on excellent 
terms with the local veterinarian, with 
the feed firm and the vet each con- 
centrating on its own field. 

“We stress prevention of disease 
and sound management,” Mr. Hoffert 
declared. “We let the veterinarian han- 
dle the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease. He, on the other hand, does not 
sell feed. We work as a team and it is 
profitable to both.” 

The company offers a free weighing 
service for its regular patrons, adver- 
tising this and other services in the 
columns of the local weekly news- 
paper. 

Concentrates used in conjunction 
with his mobile unit come from Mur- 
phy Products Co. at Burlington, Wis., 
and from the Purina mill at Sioux City. 
Shipments from the latter plant are 
received once a week. All feed proc- 
essed by Mallard Produce’s mobile 
mill is delivered directly into feeders 
and bulk bins on customers’ farms. 

Six Employes 

Three candlers are employed in Mr. 
Hoffert’s egg department, which is 
being de-emphasized gradually as Mall- 
ard Produce shifts to becoming a com- 
plete farm store. The trio of egg de- 
partment employes are women. 

Bon Johnson operates the Mallard 
mobile mill, with Russ Cole driving 
the firm’s delivery unit and Ben Pro- 
chaska assisting Mr. Hoffert with in- 
side duties. 

The basic precept which guides all 
William Hoffert’s management deci- 
sions at Mallard (Iowa) Produce is 
this: “Never lose a qustomer. Serve 
him well, help him keep informed, 
help him grow, and we will share his 
profits.” 


SECO TREASURER 

Stacy S. Todd has been elected treasurer 
of Seco, Inc., Goodlettsville, Tenn., the firm 
has announced. A veteran of 14 years in 
accounting management, Mr. Todd is a 
Bowling Green (Ky.) College alumnus. 
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Gerald Burke on Business 


Insurance Premiums 


Sometimes 


Tax savings of interest to all sizes of 


businesses are discussed regularly in 


this column by the writer. This month 
he discusses tax benefits which apply 
to many smaller concerns in the feed 
industry as well as to larger companies 
which operate subsidiary corporations. 


We hear a great deal today about 
fringe benefits and much of it is con- 
fusing to the smaller businessman. The 
tax benefits that may be available 
sometimes are lost because taxpayers 
are uninformed or ill-advised. Com- 
pensation arrangements in the smaller 
corporation which include fringe ben- 


efits often raise another issue, that of 


the benefit being looked upon as a 
dividend. 


You must remember, generally, the 
transfer of property by an employer 
to an employe to secure the employe’s 
best efforts is treated as compensation 
to the employe. Compensation is treat- 
ed as taxable income to the employe 
and, subject to certain limitations, is 
deductible by the employer. There are 
several types of benefits that can be 
furnished by a corporate employer to 
its employes and their families which 
offer a dual advantage. They are de- 
ductible by the corporation and are 
not taxable to the employe or other 
beneficiary. 

In many small, closely-held corpora- 
tions, the employe also may be a sub- 
stantial shareholder or related to a 
substantial shareholder. Fringe benefits 
made available to this type of employe 
may be considered dividends unless 


© MANAGEMENT 


As Tax-Deductible 


Approved 


considerable care is exercised. The tax- 
payer also may be challenged on the 
grounds that the expense claimed is 
not an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. If the benefit is ruled a 
dividend by the Internal Revenue serv- 
ice, the twin advantage the taxpayer 
hoped to gain becomes a twin dis- 
advantage, This benefit now becomes 
income to the recipient or to the re- 
lated shareholder and the corporation 
loses the deduction. 


Benefits Analyzed 

The corporation might jeopardize 
all, or at least a part, of its deduction 
in creating a fringe benefit because the 
benefit is not reasonable. It may not 
be an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. A corporation with large un- 
distributed earnings may expose itself 
to a surtax on improper accumulation 
of earnings under certain circumstan- 
ces. There are dangers which are pres- 
ent throughout the entire area of 
fringe benefits. 

Insurance is one of the most popular 
forms of fringe benefit. The officers 
and other employes may have all or 
a part of the premiums paid by the 
corporation. This is sometimes coupled 
and coordinated with deferred com- 
pensation benefits such as those pro- 
vided in the employer's profit-sharing 
plan. 

Normally, where an employer pays 
the premium on life insurance cover- 
ing the employe and the proceeds are 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
= control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 


‘You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 


ite -.. chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies. your produc- 
tion,, One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 


unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 

Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 
like. Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 


Seven SIZE FORTIFICATION 


‘sonalized service. 
Production Costs 


LANTS: WAREHOUSES: 


Chicago, Illinois Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Georgia @ Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado @ Kansas City, Missouri 


Auburn Washington @ Newaygo, Michigan Janésville, Wisconsin @ Memphis, Tennessee 

. : : Minneapolis, Minnesota @ Roanoke, Virginia 
Fresno, California @ Trenton, New Jersey 
Los. Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES: . j 
BELGIUM — ITALY — MEXICO — VENEZUELA — 
13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp Viale Abruzzi 94, Milan Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D. F. Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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What role does copper play in the 
diet of swine? Research workers at 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
tell us about their findings. 


Title: High-Level Copper for Grow- 
ing-Finishing Swine. 

Authors: H. D. Wallace, J. T. McCall, 
Billy Bass, and G. E. Combs (Univer- 
sity of Florida). 

Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 19 (November, 1960) pp. 1,153- 
63. 

Digest: Six experiments were conduct- 
ed, using 30 weanling pigs, in which 
copper at fairly high levels was fed. 
Copper sulfate was used. 

British work has indicated benefi- 
cial results from feeding 250 ppm. of 
copper to swine. The Florida investi- 
gators say: “Copper levels of 250 ppm. 
and above proved toxic in these ex- 
periments.” 

They go on to say, “A level of 200 
ppm. did not exert harmful effects on 
growth performance but hemoglobin 
levels were reduced significantly. Lev- 
els of 150 and.100..ppm. generally 
were non-toxic. Marked and consistent 
growth responses and feed savings 
were not obtained at any level of cop- 
per supplementation. An_gverall evalu- 
ation of the results. of these experi- 
ments would not justify the use of 
high-level copper supplementation for 
growing-finishing pigs fed corn-soy- 
bean meal rations of the type fed in 
these experiments.” 

Regarding a zinc-copper relation- 
ship, the authors tried high zinc levels 
with and without copper levels, up to 
300 ppm. They say “High levels of 
zinc (500 and 1,000 ppm.) fed alone 
and in combination with high levels 
of copper did not influence pig per- 
formance. Evidence was obtained in- 
dicating that copper may have been 
effective in the prevention of para- 
keratosis. Other than this possible ef- 
fect, no evidence was obtained to dem- 
onstrate a copper-zinc interrelation- 
ship.” 

It was shown that increased levels 
of protein in the ration guard against 
poisoning by copper. 

The authors summarize that trial 
thus: “Protein level was observed to 
evert a significant influence on_ the 
toxic effects of copper. When 750 
ppm. copper was fed with three levels 
of protein (15, 20, and 25 per cent) 
the toxic effects as measured by gain, 
feed conversion, and hemoglobin lev- 
els became less as the protein level in- 
creased.” 
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Feed 
Nutrition 


Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 


Navtionally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


Comment: There seems to be no doubt 
of the value of adding zinc to pig ra- 
tions (usually adding up to 50 ppm. 
or so). But adding copper at such 
levels, and at appreciably higher lev- 
els, is apt to be questionable. By all 
means go ahead and use the “high- 
zinc” trace minerals in your feeds for 
swine and poultry, but the Dumb 
Dutchman still isn’t sold on high levels 
of copper. Low levels, yes; high levels, 
no. Let’s wait until some other stations 
have had a chance to try it. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
possibility of copper replacing zinc in 
preventing parakeratosis. The Dumb 
Dutchman notes that the authors of 
this paper from Florida said “may 
have been” and “this possible effect” 
-— in other words they do not make a 
claim that copper replaces zinc al- 
though they hint strongly that it does. 
At this writing, we doubt it, although 
we will keep it in mind. 

See The Feed Bag, page 58, of the 
January, 1961, issue: Wisconsin work- 
ers report that they have “found no 
evidence that copper can substitute 
for all or part of the zinc in the ration 
under Wisconsin conditions.” 

* 

Does one of the newer antioxidants 
have an effect on the performance of 
broilers? Poultry scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Florida have checked out 
this subject. 

Title: The Effects of Santoquin on the 
Performance of Broilers. 

Authors: P. W. Waldroup, C. R. 
Douglas, J. T. McCall, and R. H. 
Harms (University of Florida). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 


(November, 1960) pp. 1,313-17. 
Digest: Santoquin is the trade name 
for an antioxidant having the genesis 
name ethoxyquin. 

The results of the experiments are 
stated well by the authors in their 
summary: 

“The value of the addition of 0.0125 

per cent ethoxyquin to broiler diets on 
growth rate, feed utilization, and pig- 
mentation of broilers has been studied 
in two separate experiments. The ad- 
dition of the antioxidant to the diet 
significantly increased deposition of 
pigment in the skin and shanks of 
broilers. Furthermore, birds receiving 
diets containing the antioxidant were 
significantly heavier than birds receiv- 
ing diets containing no antioxidant, 
but utilization of feed was not affect- 
ed by the addition of ethoxyquin to 
the feed.” 
Comment: The birds were Vantress- 
White Rock broiler-type and were 
grown in batteries. The rations were 
of the corn-soybean type, and were 
studied with both yellow and white 
corn, and also with and without three 
per cent dehydrated alfalfa (17 per 
cent protein). 


How about zinc for dairy calves — 
do they need it added to their rations? 
Two capable University of Georgia 
workers tell us what they found out. 


Title: Development of Zinc Deficiency 
in Holstein Calves Fed a Purified Diet. 
Authors: J. K. Miller and W. J. Miller 
(University of Georgia). 

Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, 
Vol. 43 (December, 1960) pp. 1,854- 
56. 
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It's been proven again and again... 
Arsanilic Acid gives best results 
under practical growing conditions! 


No medication program can ever substitute for good management. 
Hogs raised on concrete, hogs raised with extra care and attention— 
as they often are on research farms—are almost sure to do well. 
Disease levels in such swine are usually low. But they're kept low by 
an investment in good management and extra man hours not normally 
available to commercial hog raisers. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When Disease Level Is Highest. 
No, not many of your customers will ever try out Arsanilic Acid under 
the nearly ideal conditions shown in the top picture. But that's the 
point. . . that’s why so many growers have learned to rely on Arsanilic 
Acid. That's why they ask for it in all their swine feeds, even though 
they'll never operate under conditions as far from ideal as those 
shown in the bottom picture. 

A healthy-looking hog may be suffering from low-level disease. 
Poor weight gains result—feed efficiency falls off. When this happens, 
you have a situation made to order for Arsanilic Acid. It goes right to 
work in the gut... helps combat harmful bacteria... helps protect 
pigs from active disease. Arsanilic Acid does its work when there's 
a job for it to do . . . and, under practical conditions, there usually 
is a job for it to do—all the way to market. 


Useful In All Type Of Feeds. Every year, 


more growers are asking for low-cost 
¢ i Arsanilic Acid in swine rations, from creep 

feeds to finishing supplements. They know 
from practical experience that Arsanilic 


Acid-fed pigs get off to a better start... 
that they're faster growing . . . finish off healthier, thriftier. More 
important: Arsanilic Acid-fed pigs make the lowest cost gains! 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid is available in 
pure form or in premix form (one pound of premix is enough for one 
ton of complete feed). It's manufactured by Abbott and sold under 
the trade name PrRO-GEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, or call 
Almost Every Hog - Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, Illinois. 


Needs 


(ABBOTT'S PRo-GEN®) 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Digest: The authors used four male 
Holstein calves in their experiments. 
Starting the fifth week of age, a puri- 
fied diet was fed, continuing for 12 
weeks. Two calves were ori the low- 
zine purified diet and the other two 
were on the same diet with 2.3 grams 
of zine oxide added per 100 pounds of 
diet. The water and milk they con- 
sumed were analyzed for zinc, and 
also the feed. 

The two calves on the low-zinc diet 
consumed a total of 1.33 and 1.34 
grams of zinc during the 12 wecks 
and gained 7.7 and 8.4 pounds per 
week. The two calves receiving the 
added zine in their diet consumed 
7.28 and 5.18 grams of zinc during 
the same 12 weeks and they gained 
at the rate of 10.0 and 10.9 pounds 
per week. 

The calves receiving the added zinc 
seemed normal, but those on the low- 
zine diet developed rough hair, slight- 
ly-inflamed noses and mouths; soft 
swelling above the rear feet in front 
of the fetlock; small areas of alopecia 
on the rear legs; breaks in skin 
around the hoofs; rough, scaly skin 
on rear legs; and a dull and listless ap- 
pearance. On one of the calves the 
skin on the neck and head became 
rough and lumpy. They walked stiffly. 
The zine-deficient calves showed many 
of the symptoms of hyperkeratosis. 

The authors go into more detail re- 
garding the symptoms, including mi- 
croscopic examination of skin and oth- 
er tissues. 
Comment: After this start in showing 
that zinc is a real necessity for calves, 
we can look forward to further work 
on the subject, such as minimum needs, 
maximum tolerance, and optimum 
levels. 


Jerry Donovan on Staff 


At Vermont University 


Appointment of Dr. Gerald A. Donovan 
to its poultry and nutrition research staff 
has been announced by the University of 
Vermont, Burlington. As associate professor 
of poultry husbandry, he will teach and also 
do extension work, 

Dr. Donovan is a native of Connecticut 
and earned his doctorate at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, For several years, he was-associated 
with Chas. Pfizer €& Co., Inc., at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


FUL-O-PEP MANAGER 
R. E. Hilgenfeld has been named man- 
ager of its southwest feed division by Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago. With the firm since 
1953, he succeeds Henry W. Crutchfield, 
now general feed sales manager. Mr. ‘Hil- 
genfeld will headquarter at Sherman, Tex. 
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Two Veterinarians 
Combine Profession With 
Feed 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Woonsocket, S. D. 


Partners in a two-unit South Dakota 
feed business report harmonious rela- 
tionships with veterinarians in their 
selling territory — the pair are do-:- 
tors of Veterinary medicine themselves! 
The vets combine their talents to op- 
erate feed and hatchery businesses 15 
miles apart in east-central South Da- 
kota, 


Pony Hills Hatchery and its com- 
panion firm,.Pony Hills Mobile Mill- 
ing, have operations at Woonsocket 


DR. HAROLD KROG 


Veterinary relationship fine. 


and Wessington Springs, both located 
25 miles south and a little west of 
Huron. The partners are Drs. Harold 
Krog, a Colorado State University 
alumnus, and Sam Holman, Dr. Krog 
is in charge of the business at Woon- 
socket, with Dr. Holman located 15 
miles to the west at Wessington 
Springs. 

“We've been in the hatchery busi- 
ness since 1954,” Dr. Krog, a native 
of Miller, S. D., explained. “In Janu- 
ary of 1959, we purchased a Daffin 
mobile mill and 60 days later we 


bought a second unit. Our feed vol- 
ume has made steady gains since that 
time and we*continue to grow.” 


Serve Wide Area 

Both of the mobile units are oper- 
ated from the firm’s headquarters at 
Woonsocket, although they range out 
into the territory served by the hatch- 
ery and retail outlet at. Wessington 
Springs. The owners have found econ- 
omies in‘ operation by running both 
mobiles from one location. 

Prior to acquiring the mobile units, 
the pair of veterinarians retailed com- 
plete rations of national manufactur- 
ers. Now they make their own brand 
under the name Vita-Zest. The firm 
produces some of its own premixes and 
purchases others. 

“In some of our mobile operations, 
we manufacture feeds on the farm di- 
rectly from premixes,” Dr. Krog noted. 
The firm’s two Daffins are scheduled 
on a weekly route plan and reach out 
as far as 35 miles from Woonsocket. 


Nature of Feeders 

Swine predominates in feed tonnage 
moved by Pony Hills, accounting for 
about half of total volume. Beef feeds 
come next, at about 25 per cent, fol- 
lowed by sheep rations at 10 to 15 
per cent. The remaining five to 10 per 
cent of feed tonnage is in poultry 
rations. 

“We operate our mobiles with one 
man each most of the time,” Dr. Krog 
explained, “although we sometimes 
carry a second man on a unit if its 
daily schedule of batches is particular- 
ly heavy.” 

Concentrates are delivered to farms 
by flatbed truck, usually a day in ad- 
vance of the mobile unit’s visit. At 
some farms which are to be served by 
the mobile late in the day, the con- 
centrates are delivered the same day. 

“We have found that adding an ex- 
tra employe to our mobile when the 
workload is heavy enables us to keep 
farmers happy and to build future 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


on MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


MITROGEN FREE EXTRACT WOT LESS THAN 32.6%, 
INGREDIENT - LINSEED O11 MEAL 


wan 110 G33SNIT 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. He 


PREMIUM RESULTS 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is \ 

SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL. SX 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 


(left in... forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 


which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller’’ LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S MEAL SALES OFFICES 


Bellevue 482-8201 Buffalo TL 2-5850 Decatur 429-5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Long Beach SP 5-3236 Minneapolis FE 1-5971 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


NCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MILLS: Edgewater, N.J. Bellevue, Ohio Chicago Ill. Decatur, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa, El Centro, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 
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SPENCE 
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— Burke on Business 
(Continued from page 39) 


payable to the employe’s beneficiary, 
the premium is taxed to the employe 
as income in the year of payment. This 
also is true where the proceeds inure 
directly to the benefit of the employe’s 
wife, dependents, or cstate even 
though the employe is not permitted 
to designate the beneficiary. 

There is a limited exception to this 
general rule and this is the basis for 
the fringe benefit. 

Where the employer pays premiums 
on policies of group term life insurance 
covering his employes, they receive a 
non-taxable benefit. This is so even 
though the employes designate the 
beneficiaries. 

The commissioner of internal reve- 
nue’s theory seems to be that since 
the insurance is term insurance, it 
does not carry with it such substantial 
economic benefits as increasing value 
for application toward paid up life in- 
surance and the like, which would 
give the employe something substan- 
tial in terms of present value. 


Must Be Group 

The commissioner’s theory does not 
seem to apply in the case of an indi- 
vidual receiving such benefits where 
they are not available to others in the 
group. In this case the individual 
would have taxable income for the en- 
tire amount of the premium paid by 
the corporation for him, It would be 
additional compensation. The regula- 
tions indicate that the exception is not 
aliowed for term insurance but only 
for group term insurance. 

There is a means by which an em- 
ployer can pay premiums on group 
and even on individual permanent in- 
surance without causing the employe 
to be taxed on the premium. That is 
where the right of the employe to per- 
manent insurance is forfeitable. In a 
case where an employe may leave his 
employer, the insurance is not consid- 
ered as permanent if such an act can- 
cels the policy. If the employe’s right 
to permanent insurance becomes non- 
forfeitable, the value of such insur- 
ance is considered as income to the 
employe in the year in which it be- 
comes non-forfeitable. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the employer would obtain 
no deduction on forfeitable permanent 
life insurance. 


Applies to Employes 
The favorable tax treatment of pre- 
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miums in group term life insurance or 
the equivalent is limited to employes. 
It would not be applicable to non-em- 
ployes, such as commission salesmen 
who might be included in the group. 

If the employer, directly or indi- 
rectly, is a beneficiary under the poli- 
cy, the premium is not deductible. 

It would seem advisable for the em- 
ployer to support deduction of the 
premiums by indicating in its records, 
preferably in the directors’ minutes, 
that the premiums are intended as ad- 
ditional compensation to the employes. 
The court denied the deduction in one 
case where the corporation failed to 
establish its intent. 

In addition to the advantages noted 
above in connection with the income 
tax treatment of certain types of life 
insurance premium payments by the 
employer, there are tax advantages in 
connection with receipt of the pro- 
ceeds. The proceeds may be included 
from the beneficiary's taxable income 
if they are paid by reason of the in- 
sured’s death, 

Payments made however by an in- 
surance company under an annuity 
contract to an employe’s beneficiaries 
on behalf of the employer and on the 
death of the employe are not exempt 
as proceeds of a life insurance con- 
tract, but may be partially exempt. An 
additional income tax advantage is 
available to the surviving spouse of 
the insured who can exclude up to 
$1,000 per year in interest paid on 
life insurance proceeds held by the in- 
surer for payment at a date later than 
the date of death of the insured. 


Key-man insurance has certain ad- 
vantages that should be considered. 
The employer, rather than the employe 
or his beneficiaries, can own the poli- 
cy. The insurance may be used to com- 
pensate the employer for loss of a key- 
man. It can be used to pay a death 
benefit to the employe’s widow or to 
purchase employe’s stock for example. 
Generally, where the employer is the 
beneficiary, the premium is not de- 
ductible by the employer and the pro- 
ceeds are not taxable to him when re- 
ceived. The proceeds could not be tax- 
able in the employe’s estate. Moreover, 
use of the proceeds to pay a death ben- 
efit may permit deduction of the pro- 
ceeds by the employer and receipt by 
the employe’s widow, estate, or bene- 
ficiaries free of income tax. 


Other Ways to Gain 
There are other advantageous uses 
of insurance you may want to explore 


such as insurance to fund stock pur- 
chase and split-dollar insurance. Your 
insurance Man can acquaint you with 
many plans tailor-made for your needs. 
There are problems relating to surtax 
on accumulation of earnings that 
could prove troublesome. Care must 
be taken that the purchase of insur- 
ance is in furtherance of your business. 
Any inference from the investment of 
funds in insurance contracts that the 
employer's earnings were not needed in 
the business might give rise to asser- 
tion of the surtax on improper ac- 
cumulation of earnings under Section 
531 of the Internal Revenue code. 

Certain accident, health, and medi- 
cal benefits insurance are exempt from 
income tax when paid by the corpora- 
tion for its employes. These benefits 
are appreciated deeply and create loy- 
alty, in most cases at minimum cost. 
There are so many varieties of this 
type of insurance today that it is ad- 
visable before buying to determine 
what you want to accomplish and 
what is available at the price you want 
to spend. 

Other fringe benefits include dis- 
counts on merchandise you have to 
sell or can obtain for your employes at 
a reduced price as a courtesy. Bargain 
rental of property made available to 
employes. Moving expenses to em- 
ployes where the move is for the con- 
venience of the employer and is rea- 
sonable. 


Still other fringe benefits include 
—- providing meals at a reduced cost 
at company cafeterias or dining rooms, 
providing supper money for employes 
who voluntarily perform extra labor 
after business hours, providing recre- 
ation facilities for employes. 

It definitely has been proved re- 
peatedly that these expenditures gen- 
erally are for the convenience of the 
employer and result in a more efficient 
operation. They are an ordinary and 
necessary cost of doing business and 
therefore deductible. In some organi- 
zations interest-free loans are made to 
employes. Provisions are made for 
lump-sum death benefits in others. 

You are limited only by your imag- 
ination, but you must be sure to plan 
carefully before plunging into any pro- 
gram. And remember, the smaller, 
closely-held corporation must be dou- 
bly careful. If there is any doubt in 
your mind about any program, try to 
determine if it has been approved or 
try to get a ruling from the Treasury 
department. 
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Don Sanderson (left, center) reports, “We have fed nine thousand cattle on Stilbosol rations. All college 
feeding tests, plus our own experiences, proved to us that you can’t stay in this business without Stilbosol.” 


“Our cost of gain went down 4¢ a pound. 
when we put Stilbosol back in our ration” 


“We're feeding Stilbosol again... this 
time for keeps,” reports Don Sanderson, 
S&J Feedlots, Norton, Kansas. 


“Right after we went back to 
Stilbosol, we had a load of steers 
come in. We fed them for 140 days 
and they gained 448 lbs. per head. 


“We figure our cost of gain with 
Stilbosol to run about 19 to 20¢ 
oer pound. Without Stilbosol, our 
cost of gain shoots up to 23 to 24¢ 
per pound. 


“If we don’t feed Stilbosol, we lose 


about 4% lb. daily gain per head. 
By the time it takes to fatten cat- 
tle for market, this loss of gain 
amounts to $9 or $10 a head. As 
close as they keep the margin on 
fat cattle, that $10 a head that 
Stilbosol gives you is most of your 
profit these days. 


**A man couldn’t last in this busi- 
ness if he didn’t feed Stilbosol. Oh, 
sometimes he can make a profit if 
the margin is high enough, but 
in the long run he’s going to go 
broke,”? Don concluded. 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues 
to give feeders an 
extra 15% gain on 
10% less feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Makers of Hygromix ® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) ° Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
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PONY HILLS 
HATCHERY 


— Two Veterinarians 
(Continued trom page 44) 


business,’ the partner explained. 
“When schedules are normal, the op- 
erator can-handle the mobile volume 
satisfactorily without help.” 


Stationary Setup 
A half-ton stationary mixer at the 
Wessington Springs site is utilized for 
blending Vita-Zest premixes. Molasses 
storage is provided for a full tank 


truck of the commodity. 

“We are proud of our Vita-Zest 
brand,” Dr. Krog declared. “At pres- 
ent, we are shipping our products to 
nine states besides South Dakota.” 

Displayrooms at both South Dakota 
towns show a wide diversity of sup- 
plies for all types of feeders. Among 
the brand names in evidence are Ab- 
bott, Dr. Salsbury’s, Val-A, and Carey. 
Shotgun shells are a profitable side- 
line. 

Pony Hills operates on a 30-day 


The Barnyard Gate 


VETERINAR 
SERVICE 


PONY MILES 


“SUPPLY 


VETERINARIANS Krog and Holman 
operate their feed business from two 
South Dakota locations, Woonsocket 
and Wessington Springs. This is the 


displayroom and warehouse at Woonsocket. 


payment basis and usually manages to 
keep its customers on that basis. The 
firm’s 10 employes all are posted on 
the importance of determining a pros- 
pective customer’s ability to pay prior 
to extending any credit. 

Harold Krog and Sam Holman both 
are active in veterinary practice as 
well as in their feed and hatchery 


DR. SAM J. HOLMAN DR. HAROLD G. KROG 
“A Nest Full of Profit in Every Farmers Pocket” 


VITA ZEST 


A WATER SOLUBLE SUPPLEMENT FOR 
POULTRY, CALVES, HOGS and LAMBS 


PONY HILLS VETERINARY 


SERVICE and SUPPLY 
WESSINGTON SPRINGS & WOONSOCKET - S. DAK. 


PONY HILLS HATCHERIES 


WESSINGTON SPRINGS & WOONSOCKET - S. DAK. 


THEY JUST CAN'T WAIT TO LAY ’EM 
WHEN THEYRE FILLED WITH VITA ZEST! 


PONY HILLS distributes its own 
Vita Zest line of supplements in 
10 states. Here is a typical label. 


business. The consultation service they 
offer to feeders adds luster and vol- 
ume to their combined operation. 
Within Pony Hills Hatchery, the firm 
has managers heading mobile milling, 
the 11,000-egg hatchery, and the pre- 
mix production unit. 

So the South Dakota veterinarians 
combine their backgrounds and their 
ample talents into a growing feed 
business, one in which they feel they 
have achieved maximum utilization of 
their formal training as DVM’s. 
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THE ZINC THEY NEED... LOCKED IN...TO PREVENT SEGREGATION 


MORTON SWINE MIXING SALT—The high zinc content of 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Swine Mixing Salt—recognized by lead- 
ing swine nutritionists as the most effective means of preventing 
parakeratosis—is ‘‘locked in'’ the salt by Morton's new anti- 
segregation treatment. This improved method insures that the 
zinc content will keep its uniform distribution throughout a// the 
salt, regardless of handling. 


When you use Morton Swine Mixing Salt, you can be sure that 
the best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working in your behalf. 

Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and 
Special Mixing Salts, each backed by extensive research and 
available anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 
your Morton Representative for complete details, or write: - 
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Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Iilinois | Win 


NUTRITIONAL’ RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois - 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Feeding and Management of Swine 
Under Oklahoma Conditions Using 
Oklahoma Feeds, by W. F. Taggart 
and J. C. Hiller, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, free. 


In this 32-page booklet, the authors 
note that life-cycle feeding and man- 
agement concern meeting the specific 
nutrient and environmental require- 
ments of the pig in each of the various 
stages of growth and development. It 
requires about 12 months for the ani- 
mal to move through a complete life 
cycle. 

During this period, the specialists re- 
port, nutrient and housing require- 
ments for pigs vary according to the 
age of the pig. Those requirements, 
the authors assert, are far more critical 
for the young pig than for the hog of 
market weight. Seven main sections 


make up the booklet. 


Broiler and Poult Rations — Effects 
of Pelleting, Water Soaking the Grain, 
Enzyme Additions, and Limited Feed- 
ings, by D. Hamm, E. Jaen, J. Tollett, 
and E. L. Stephenson, Arkansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Fayette- 
ville, free. 


Authors of this publication say that 
in their tests broilers and turkey poults 
grew faster on pelleted diets than on 
mash rations, but that the improve- 
ment in growth from pelleting varied 
with different grains. Greatest im- 
provement was shown from pelleted 
barley diets over those of barley mash. 

Also determined in the experiments 
was that diets in which oats replaced 
25 per cent of corn were unsatisfactory 
when fed in mash form. However, 
when pelleted, the diets produced 
growth similar to that obtained with 
corn mash basal diets. 

* * 
Economic Aspects of Intensive Hog 
Production Systems in Oklahoma, by 
James S. Plaxico, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Stillwater, 
free. 

Specialist Plaxico, writing in this 
28-page booklet, reports that high in- 
terest in the production of hogs in 
confinement or under semi-confine- 
ment conditions has been stimulated by 
the desire for additional sources of 
farm income and the possibility of in- 
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tegration in the hog industry. 

His topic includes a summary of 
recent trends in production and prices 
of hogs and feeds in his state, an eco- 
nomic analysis of the estimated costs 
and returns for several kinds of hog- 
production systems, and a discussion 
of factors involved in the pricing of 
feeder pigs when they are produced 
on one farm and fattened on another. 

* % 
Income Changes From Reorganization 
of a Representative New England 
Dairy Farm, by Deane Lee, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Amherst, free. 

Author Lee notes that the trend 
toward fewer but larger farms in New 
England has had a significant effect on 
its dairy production: the 47,000 dairy 
farms there sold less than three billion 
pounds of fluid milk in 1940, com- 
pared with four billions sold in 1954 
by the remaining 28,000 consolidated 
farms. 

The changes, Mr, Lee says, are re- 
lated to new developments in cattle 
housing, barn equipment, and other 
facilities for handling feed and milk. 
“A farmer who fails to adjust to these 
developments,” the author declares, 
“may be placed at a comparative dis- 
advantage by the increased efficiency 
of those who do.” 

% 
The Farmer and His Hog Business, by 
O. Burr Ross, D. E. Becker, Harry 
Russell, Dick Carlisle, Donald Walker, 
Herbert Goldman, and Donald Young, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, free. 

Hadley Reed, extension editor, re- 
ports that this 18-page booklet is a re- 
sult of a survey of breeding, feeding, 
and management practices on 299 IIli- 
nois farms and shows that more than 
half of the farmers are using com- 
plete ground rations for all or part of 
the growing and finishing periods. 

Included in the publication is an an- 
alysis of farmer knowledge regarding 
certain practices recommended by live- 
stock specialists at the university's col- 
lege of agriculture. The study was con- 
ducted partly to determine whether 
concern was warranted over farmers’ 
supposed conclusion that the Illinois 
corn-soybean-meal-type ration might 
be adequate without fortification. 


Pelleted Feeds in Rations for Fattening 
Steers, by D. S. Logan, J. H. Jones, 
and P. J. Lyerly, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
free. 

Reported in this work is the fact 
that steers fed a pelleted ration and 
those given pelleted alfalfa hay with 
loose concentrates made equal gains in 
1959 feeding tests, with both groups 
making more gain than a lot fed a 
loose mixed ration. 

Steers fed long or unground alfalfa 
hay with loose concentrates and ani- 
mals provided rations of pelleted con- 
centrates with ground alfalfa reported- 
ly demonstrated a slight advantage in 
gain and carcass grade over steers fed 
the loose mixed rations. 

The trials described by Authors Lo- 
gan, Jones, and Lyerly were designed 
to compare feeding results with pellet- 
ed roughages, pelleted concentrates, 
and completely-pelleted rations. 

* * * 


A Method of Formulating Turkey 
Starter and Grower Diets Using Daily 
Nutrient Intake as the Feeding Stan- 
dard, by Kenneth E. Donkelgod, Earl 
W. Gleaves, Lealon V. Tonkinson, 
Rollin H. Thayer, and Robert J. Sir- 
ney, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, free. 

Discussed in this article is the appli- 
cation of a daily nutrient intake feed- 
ing standard in the formulation of tur- 
key starter and grower diets and the 
results obtained when such diets were 
fed. The report expresses each nutrient 
at the level required for the growth 
rate inherent in the bird. 

The data used in formulating the 
experimental diets were obtained from 
a feeding trial in which semi-purified 
experimental starter and grower diets 
were fed and one pound of market tur- 


key was produced from 2.2 pounds of 
feed. 

* * 
Official Reports, no charge. Write 
agencies directly. 

Arkansas — Prices and Price Index- 
es for Arkansas Farm Products, 1910- 
59, Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Fayetteville. 

Connecticut — Commercial Feeding . 
Stuffs, 1959 Report on Inspections, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. 


Plainville (Ind.) Mill & Elevator has in- 
stalled a new 50-ton scale. 


Watseka (Ill.) Farmers Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a Blue Streak hammer mill, scale 
buggy, and mixer. 
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The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 


The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
new antibiotic silage preservative! 


new selling opportunity for you! 


This spring, the exciting Silotracin 
story is appearing, via ads, in 10 farm 
magazines with a total circulation of 
over 1,500,000. It is reaching all the 
agricultural leaders as well, via a spe- 
cial four-page “educational insert.” This 
is available to you for distribution to 
_your customers. And the Silotracin 
story is in a highly informative farmer 
folder, also available to you for mailing 
to your customers. In short, your cus- 
tomers have the word. It’s Silotracin. 
Silotracin is the new silage preserva- 
tive that prevents spoilage, protects the 
protein value of forage crops and stops 
offensive odors. It does all this antibio- 
tically. At low cost to your customers. 
At a nice profit to you. 
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It’s easy to use. Good results can be This spring, sell the antibiotic con- 
expected every time in all types of silos. cept of preserving silage. Stock up on 
Applied directly to the forage, it’s a Silotracin now. It comes in two forms 
complete preservative by itself. No ad- — ready-to-use and concentrate. Your 
ditives called for. It is non-corrosive, customers have the word — you have 
cannot harm machinery or equipment. the selling opportunity. Write for full 


It’s completely safe for humans and particulars, literature and samples. 
animals. There is no antibiotic left in Write Animal Nutrition Department, 
the finished silage. None can appear in Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
the milk. 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SILOTRACIN 


MORE 
great product to do,business with]! 


The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN | 
\ 
| 
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e SELLING 


toneer Carolina 
Mioves Into dist Year 


The first firm in its area to manu- 
facture and sell formula feed, Siler 
City (N. C.) Mills, Inc., recently cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of the 
firm’s founding. More than 100 em- 
ployes of the concern and its affiliated 
organizations joined in the observance. 


President William M. Wren officiat- 
ed as master of ceremonies at the 
event, held in the Siler City Armory, 
and Mrs. L. L. Wren, widow of the 
company’s founder, cut an anniver- 
sary cake. A long-time friend of the 
corporation, Samuel M. Golden, had 
donated the cake. 

Amusing reminiscences on the early 
days of Siler City Mills were offered 
by Vice President Clyde L. Fore. Brief 
remarks were made by Secretary Ray 
F. Swain, Sales Manager Paul H. 
Smith, Superintendent J. L. Shepard, 
Traffic Manager Glenn F. Phillips, 
and . Lafayette Wren, manager of 
Chatham Poultry Farms, Inc. 

Presentation of gold watches to 
mployes who had completed at 
5 years’ service each with the 
company was the highlight of the eve- 
ning. Honored were London Womble, 
J. Forn Edwards, Cletus Fox, Joseph 
Patterson, Dewvoy Thomas, John A. 
Gaines, and Messrs. Fore and Wren. 

Siler City Mills reportedly has been 
a leader in the search for better, more 
efficient production methods and in 
the development and use of the most 
up-to-date equipmertt during its half- 
century of operation. The firm’s vigor 
has taken it into a variety of related 
endeavors. 


2 


Sparked Broilers 
The company is credited with 
founding the broiler-producing indus- 
try in North Carolina and with estab- 
lishing the use of scientific te>hniques 


FIFTY years of service to feeders 
in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, 
and Florida have been completed by 
Siler City (N. C.) Mills. This is the 
main plant which produces the 
company's full line of formula 


feeds sold in the Southeast. 


By DOUGLAS PRINDLE 
News Editor, The Feed Bag 


in the field there. Experiments by Mr. 
Fore and Willie Hart aided significant- 
ly in the organization’s introduction of 
broiler raising. 

~Mr. Fore mixed the feed with a 
shovel and Mr. Hart was in charge of 
actually raising the birds. The two men 
operated the first pellet mill in the 


state and also were first in their area 
with bulk delivery service, it was re- 
ported. 

Siler Mills has supplied a cash mar- 
ket for North Carolina grains, pur- 
chased fish meal from the coast, used 
soybean meal from seed grown and 
processed in the state, and utilized 
meat meal from local meat-processing 
plants. The firm's influence covers its 
entire home state and parts of Vir- 
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ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

It maintains a grain-buying opera- 
tion with a 250,000-bushel capacity 
for storage at Clinton, N. C. Other 
feed storage points are North Wilkes- 
boro, Shelby, and Dunn, all in North 
Carolina. 

All employes, whose total work ex- 
perience with the firm exceeds 1,200 
years, participate in a company in- 
centive program, which includes bo- 
nuses, profit-sharing, and hospitaliza- 
tion. The organization has grown to 
become one of the largest milling op- 
erations in the Southeast. 

Siler City Mills employs a well- 
equipped research and quality control 
laboratory to test incoming ingredients 
as well as finished products. Its com- 
mercial layer, poultry breeding, broiler, 
turkey, swine, and dairy research farms 


provide actual in-use conditions for 


experimentation. 


Also Make Flour 

Also manufactured by Siler City 
Mills are Purity and Chatham Lily 
flour and Chatham dog food, the lat- 
ter whose production and distribution 
has proved to be a highly-important 
part of the operation. More Chatham 
dog food, Siler City believes, is sold in 
the state than any other brand. 

Formerly called Siler City Milling 
Co., the firm was organized by Lossing 
Lafayette Wren, with Peter Bean, 
J. M. Stout, and others. Electric Mill- 
ing Co. was purchased in 1922 and 


became an integral part of Siler City 
Mills. 


Until his death on Oct. 18, 1954; 
Mr. Wren served as general manager 
and president. He was a prime mover 
in the establishment in 1942 of Chat- 
ham Poultry Farms, Inc., which pro- 
duces and markets broilers. Founder 
Wren was a former town mayor and a 
member of the house of representa- 
tives. 

Active in religious and educational 
fields locally and statewide, he organ- 
ized the first hosiery mill in Siler City 
and with others founded Siler City 
Telephone Co. Mr. Wren also helped 
establish the Chatham bank, of which 
he was president. 


Ashland (Ohio) County Farm Bureau has 
purchased several new pieces of Blue 
Streak equipment. 


Nutri-Pak Co. is the new name of Bell 
Brand Feed & Supply Co., Fayette, Iowa, 
which has been purchased by C. C. Boyles 
from Lee Surfus and Robert Addy. 
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STRONG-SCOTT POST 
Assistant Sales Manager A. J. Bury of 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, hae 
been named to handle grain and feed ac- 
counts in the Twin Cities area. A veteran 
of 25 years with the firm, he has been as- 
sistant sales manager for the past year. 


Carnation Co.’s Herold 
Retires After 27 Years 


Retirement of Arthur P. Herold, vice 
president of Carnation Co., Los Angeles, 
since 1953, has been announced by Presi- 
dent Alfred M. Ghormley. Mr. Herold 
joined the firm in 1933 as division sales 
manager at Milwaukee. 


outperforms 


He was named assistant to the president 
in charge of the company’s Albers Milling 
Co. division in 1938 and in 1942 was elected 
president of the subsidiary. Mr. Herold be- 
came a Carnation director in 1943 and 
chairman of Albers in 1956. 


Delano (Minn.) Elevator has purchased a 
new Blue Streak mixer. 


TUXEDO NAMES SCHROLL 

Martin H. Schroll has been appointed 
credit manager for Early & Daniel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding Lewis B. Daniel, who 
has resigned. Mr. Schroli formerly was 
credit manager for Valley Mills, Vicksburg, 
Miss., and Allied Mills’ plant at Lancaster, 
Pa. 


half the price! 


e Low initial cost...low operating cost. 


e Lower power consumption. 


e Powerful fan assures maximum mill capacity. 
e Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 


e Screens changed instantly, 
safely...while mill is running. 

e Super-sharp, hardened steel 
hammers. 

e Large diameter alloy steel shaft. 

e Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 

e All steel construction. 

e Separate, motor driven fan 
(optional). 

e Heavy duty crusher-feeder 

(optional). 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 


mail coupon 4 
for complete details ' 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 

874 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N.Y. 

Send FREE copy of Schutte Hammer 
Mill Bulletin No. 6 to: 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Scha é 
MER MIL 
‘ 
SCREEN CHANGE 
NSTANT SCREEN CHANGE” 
Sales Representatives and Warehousing Distributors throughout U.S.A. = 


Carotene 

Chlorophyll 
Sterol 
Tocopherol 
Vitamin K 
Wax Alcohol 

7 How can you | #5: 
Wax Paraffin 
Xanthophyll 
Vitamin C 


compute the value | #8... 


Inositol 
= Folic Acid 
Choline 
Biotin 
of Arginine 
Histidine 


Isoleucine 
Leucine 


dehydrated alfalfa? | 


Threonine 
Tryptophan 
Valine 
Protein 


> 


A Other constituents include - 
n abacus* isn’t necessary, although it would Boron 
come in handy. For there are dozens of separate — 
constituents- plus unidentified factors-in Cobalt 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. Each promotes the health Copper 
and growth of poultry, swine and cattle, and each has <= 
its market value. Purchased individually, these Manganese 
constituents would be prohibitive in cost-yet you get Molybdenum 
them all in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Nitrogen 

Phosphorous 

Potassium 

A-D-M’s Alfalfa Division takes extra care in every step Sodium 
of manufacture, storage and delivery to insure that Sulfur 
you receive the full benefit of all these extra values. _ 


That's why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the over- 
whelming first choice of value-conscious feed buyers. 


-plus unidentified factors 
that promote the growth and 
health of poultry, swine, and cattle! 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
* An instrument still used in some oriental Alfalfa Division 
countries for making arithmetical P. Oo. Box 356 Kansas City 41, Missour! 


calculations. Experienced operators can Fi] 
solve complex problems with almost ~“ 


machine-like speed. 


FOR FEEDS 
With A FUTURE 


DEWYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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lic Acid 
Niacin 


Just under 30 per cent of the annual 
expenditures of the dehydrators’ trade 
organization goes for research, certain- 
ly a highly-commendable proportion. 
Just how the 30 per cent is divided by 
types of work conducted is summar- 


ized this month by the Dehy Datar. 


The research program of the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators association, in prog- 
ress since 1949, has been concerned 
primarily with utilization. Two thirds 
of the funds allocated to grants-in-aid 
have been devoted to nutrition, with 
poultry the leading category. Thirty- 
four per cent of the nutrition research 
has been in the poultry field. 

The other one-third of the funds 
has been applied to four categories, 
economics, agronomy-soils, chemical, 
and antioxidants. Actual percentages 
are as follows: 


Poultry 22.6 
Agronomy Soils ................- 15.9 
Dairy 13.5 
Beef 12.9 
Sheep 11.2 
Chemical 10.7 
Swine 6.2 
Antioxidants 4.5 


These various grants-in-aid have 
been distributed among 17 educational 
institutions, one research foundation, 
and one USDA laboratory. 

In the-seven years preceding 1960, 
the average percentage of the total as- 
sociation expenditures devoted to re- 
search has been 29.5. 


Alfalfa and Vitamin A 
In some magazine articles and an 
occasional advertisement, alfalfa is get- 
ting some adverse publicity with re- 
spect to its vitamin A potency (as caro- 
tene) in the feeding of ruminant ani- 
mals, particularly beef cattle. 


Talk Mainly of Hay 
Frequently, the references are to 
sun-cured alfalfa hay, meal, or pellets. 
It is well-known that much of the hay 
fed is of relatively low carotene con- 
tent and is no doubt very low in vita- 
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By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


ssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


min E content as well. 

Granted that the conversion of caro- 
tene to vitamin A in the animal body 
is not nearly as well defined with ru- 
minants as it is with poultry, yet with 
the large amounts found in properly- 
handled dehydrated alfalfa, it seems 
to us that the problem may very well 
be with interfering chemicals from 
some other source or else use of low- 
carotene alfalfa hay to begin with. 


Arkansas Beef Facility 
Supplants Old Airport 


A beef substation has been developed 
from a former airfield at Newport, Ark., by 
the Arkansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion system. Asphalt runways are being used 
as feedlots, corrals, and building sites. 

Pasture feeding can be done from pave- 
ment because all experimental meadowlands 
border the old runways. Research work 
there concerns feeding and management of 
beef cattle on pasture, pasture fertilization 
studies, and work on the control of external 
and internal parasites. 

The study of fly control also is being 
conducted at the substation. It involves the 
use of automatic sprayers, which are spe- 
cially designed and installed near the water 
tank in each pasture and feedlot. 

Director E. M. Cralley said the research 
work at the new substation is part of an 
overall, statewide beef cattle-pasture pro- 
gram developed by the Arkansas experiment 
station. One phase of the substation pro- 
gram seeks to determine what type of man- 
agement works best in summer. 


Pilot Brand Traffic Is 
Now Headed by Haig 


C. D. Haig has been elevated to the posi- 
tion of traffic manager for Oyster Shell 
Products Co., Mobile, Ala. The firm pro- 
duces Pilot brand oyster shell. 

Oyster Shell's vice president, William J. 
Westerman, who made the announcement, 
reported that Mr. Haig formerly served as 
assistant traffic manager for the firm. 


PILLSBURY NET UP 
Increased sales and earnings for the mid- 
point of its corporate year have been re- 
ported by the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 
Earnings after taxes for the six months 
which ended Nov. 30 were $3,732,000, up 
14.4 per cent over a year earlier. 


We have heard no references to a 
vitamin A deficiency in some of the 
large feedlots in Colorado or Nebras- 
ka, for instance, where from one to 
three pounds of dehydrated alfalfa 
customarily is added to the ration. The 
dehy on the market today is practically 
all sold on a guaranteed basis of 100, 
000 international units of vitamin A 
per pound. In terms of conversion of 
carotene in alfalfa this amounts to 
about 13.3 mg. per 100 grams. In 
some ways, it is unfortunate that caro- 
tene is not reported in such a manner 
rather than on the converted basis. 

With the wide use of dehydrated 
alfalfa storage in non-oxidizing atmos- 
phere now, there is little need for any 
feed manufacturer or feeder to use any 
wfalfa that does not meet its guaran- 
tee ot 100,000 I.U. vitamin A. 


Little Basis 

As to the suggested interference of 
nitrate or nitrite salts in excessive 
amounts, there perhaps is less reason 
to suspect alfalfa of supplying these 
excesses than most crops. Alfalfa is 
never heavily fertilized with nitrogen. 
In fact, only light applications of ni- 
trogen ever are used and then on new 
seed beds to help get them started. 
Only grasses, and corn is a grass, call 
for heavy nitrogen applications in the 
forage field. In many of the feeding 
trials where an apparent A deficiency 
has appeared ensilage has been fed, 
often corn silage. 

The problem is receiving much at- 
tention in the experiment stations and 
will continue to until reasons are found 
and good solutions resolved. 


New Publication 

The association is about to launch a 
new publication on a quarterly basis 
and expect to have Vol. 1, No. 1 in 
print the latter part of February. 

Much of the contents of Dehy Re- 
view will be concerned with the latest 
research findings of interest to the 
grower, dehydrator, and user of al- 
falfa. It will not, however, be limited 
to news of research but may contain 
items of interest on several phases of 
the dehydrators’ operations, such as 
growing the plant, keeping costs in 
line, improving quality, or use of pes- 
ticides. 

This will not replace the weekly 
Bulletin, but rather will supplement it 
and have a wider distribution. - 

Alfalfa Research council members 
will assist the ADA office in writing 
up worthwhile items of interest. 
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NUTRITION 


Slate Top Scientists 
At Distillers’ Meet 


Research reports on important new 
developments in the fields of animal 
and poultry nutrition will be featured 
at the forthcoming 16th distillers feed 
conference at Cincinnati. Sponsored 
by the Distillers Feed Research coun- 
cil, it will be held March 8 at the 
Sheraton-Gibson hotel. 


Scientists to speak at the event will 
report on progress in research relat- 
ing to the nutritive value of distillers 
feeds for livestock and poultry. Such 
feeds, at one time considered valueless, 
have become an important item of 
commerce. 

Dr. L. E. Carpenter, executive di- 
rector of the council, announced that 
speakers on the program will discuss 
nutritional advances and their appli- 
cation to the feedlot for all classes of 
livestock and poultry. 

Dr, Carpenter noted that last year 
the beverage-distilling industry recov- 
ered more than 350,000 tons of feed 
from the “spent stillage” remaining 
after the yeast fermentation of cereal 
grains. 

“Research has shown,” he said, 
“that distillers feeds are rich in pro- 
teins, fats, minerals, and vitamins.” Dr. 
Carpenter added that it has been rec- 
ognized for many years that the feed 
ingredients are an important natural 
source of unknown nutrients. 

Only last year, the specialist ad- 
vised, did scientists at Texas A & M 
report the crystalization of an un- 
known growth factor from distillers 
dried solubles. 


These are the speakers who will ad- 
dress the morning session of the dis- 
tillers feed conference, with their 
topics: 

Dr. H. D. Wallace of the Univer- 
sity of Florida: new developments in 
sow breeding and management: Dr. 
Philip J. Schaible of Michigan State 
University: the value of corn distillers 
dried solubles in the rations of mink. 

Dr. T. D. Runnels of the University 
of Delaware: processed whole soy- 
beans as a component of broiler diets; 
Dr. E. C. Naber of Ohio State Uni- 
versity: the relationship between pro- 
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DR. PHILIP SCHAIBLE 


tein and energy and feed utilization by 
the laying hen. 

Dr. J. H. Conrad of Purdue Uni- 
versity: recent research developments 
and the part that unidentified growth 
factors will play in the current year’s 
rations for swine. 

In the afternoon, these speakers will 
be heard: 

Dr. N. L. Jacobson of Iowa State 
University: reflections and projections 
on calf nutrition; Dr. M. C. Nesheim 


HOST DOUG MC DERMOTT 


and Dr. M. L. Scott of Cornell Uni- 
versity: report of studies on growth- 
promoting effects of fats and other 
crude nutrient sources for chicks, 


Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas A & M: 
vitamin-like unidentified growth fac- 
tors from corn distillers dried solubles; 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas: influencing factors 
regarding the protein and amino acid 
requirements for chick growth; and 
Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue Univer- 
sity: vitamin A in contrast to caro- 
tene for beef cattle. 


At the conclusion of the formal pro- 
gram, a panel discussion moderated by 
Dr. E. I. Robertson will be presented. 
A welcoming address to the conferees 
will be extended by C. D. McDermott, 
president of the council and vice pres- 
ident of Grain Processing Corp., Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 


. 


Reinbeck (Iowa) Feed & Supply has added 
a complete grinding and mixing setup. 


HARING RETIRES 

Forty-five years of service with American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City, ended re- 
cently with the retirement of Victor A. 
Haring, sales coordinator for the firm's agri- 
cultural division. Mr. Haring, who resides 
at Chicago, joined Cyanamid’s Lederle divi- 
sion in 1916. 
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Doc Anklam: Mothers haven’t given up 
the spinning wheel — it’s just that now it 
has a tire. 


* * * 


TACT 
And then one day she turned and saw 
that he was smiling at her. She smiled back 
at him. No, he didn’t turn away, he didn’t 
disappear — he looked at her more intently 
than before. 
“Smile like that again,” he said. 
She blushed and dimpled. And he laughed 
and laughed. 
“Just as I thought,” he said. “You look 
just like a chipmunk!” 
The younger a man is, the more he un- 
derstands about women. 
* * * 
MEDICINAL ONLY 
Harry Cowan sends us this one: 
“What do you take for your insomnia?” 
“A shot of bourbon at regular intervals.” 
“Does it make you sleep?” 
“No, but it makes me happy to stay 
awake.” 
* 
Man doesn’t realize the dog is his best 
friend until he has bet on a horse. 
NO WONDER 
Teacher: “Did you give that note I wrote 
about your grades to your parents?” 
Second-Grader Susan: “Yes, and I don’t 
want to scare you, but dad saye if I don’t 
get better grades, somebody's gonna get 
her fanny whacked.” 
You can tell a person’s real age by the 
pain he feels when he gets a new idea. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 

“Why didn’t I make 100 in my history 
test?” asked the student. 

Replied the teacher: “You remember the 
question —- ‘Why did pioneers go into the 
wilderness?’ Well, your answer, while it was 
interesting, was incorrect!” 


Maybe you can’t take it with you, but 
where can you go without it? 
The back-seat driver is the only motorist 
who never seems to run out of gas. 


OUTSPOKEN 

One day in the Southwest, an Indian 
smoke-writer was sending a message to a 
neighboring tribe when a terrific explosion 
interrupted him ang sent him flying into a 
ditch 30 yards away. It was an atomic bomb 
experiment. The Indian pulled himself to- 
gether and saw a tower of smoke billow 
out into the sky. 

He watched in awe-stricken silence for a 
moment, then sighed, “I wish I had said 
that!” 

The trouble with doing nothing is that 

you can’t stop and rest. 


A Waveland (Ind.) elevator has been re- 
named Waveland Feed & Grain Co. 


Columbian Feed Co., Geneseo, Ill., recent- 
ly installed a Blue Streak hammer mill. 
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What most girls want is an irresistible per- 
fume that won’t get them into any real 
trouble. 

COUNTDOWN 

From John Minnoch at Western Grain & 
Feed association convention: 

Statistics show that at age 85 there are 


more women than men, but at 85 who cares? 
* 


Doc Anklam: Economy note: The bigger 
the summer — the harder the fall. 


Kracked 
Korn 


—QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


TOP SERVICE 

Showing the dipstick to a woman cus- 
tomer, the service station attendant said, 
““Ma’am, you have about one quart of oil 
in the crankcase. You need at least three 
quarts.” 

The motorist replied, “Thanks, but I'll 
use up what's left first.” 

Platonic love is like being invited down 

into the cellar for a glass of ginger ale. 


for prompt shipment 

COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 

COBALT SULFATE MONOHYDRATE 


COBALT NITRATE 
COBALT CHLORIDE 
COBALT ACETATE 


WRITE FOR this 24-page booklet ‘‘Har- 
shaw Chemicals for Agriculture” which 
includes information on essential trace 
elements in plant and animal nutrition. 


~ 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Chicago + Cincinnati « Cleveland * Detroit » Hastings-On-Hudson 


Houston Los Angeles-+ Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
‘57 
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By DR. O. G. BENTLEY 
South Dakota State College 


Although he now has many exec- 
utive duties as dean of agriculture at 
Brookings, the author still keeps active 
in the field of basic research. This 
summary on the use of urea and other 
non-protein sources of nitrogen for 
ruminants was prepared for the recent 
North Carolina animal nutrition con- 
ference. 


The continued increase in the use 
of non-protein nitrogen, primarily 
urea, in ration formulation for rumin- 
ant animals is a clear indication of 
{its} acceptance by the feed industry 
and the livestock industry. Research 
and practical experience extending 
over more than 20 years in the United 
States and dating back to the turn of 
the century in Germany provides the 
basic guides to effective use of non- 
protein nitrogen for cattle and sheep. 

The term non-protein nitrogen 
(NPN) sets this source of nitrogen 
apart from the conventional protein 
nitrogen sources — e.g., protein grains, 
forages, and oilseed meals — as the 
NPN occurs primarily in the chemical 
forms (ammonia amides, for example) 
other than the amino acids. 


Common non-protein nitrogen sour- 
ces are ammoniated feeds as ammoni- 
ated beet pulp, ammonium salts, urea 
and supplements formulated from it, 
and a small percentage of NPN com- 
pounds found in natural feedstuffs rep- 
resenting 0.3 to 4.5 per cent of their 
nitrogen content, For practical pur- 
poses, urea is the major NPN source 
with about 75,000 tons used annually 
in feeds. Hence, many of the remarks 
herein will refer to urea utilization. 
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NUTRITION e 


Urea, Other Sourees of 
Non-Protein Nitrogen 


Feeding Ruminants 


DEAN BENTLEY 


How Much to Use 

Perhaps the question most frequent 
ly raised about urea for ruminants is 
how much should or can be fed. The 
general recommendation is that the 
level should not be more than one per 
cent of the total ration and not more 
than one-third of the crude protein, 
excluding the protein from roughage. 
The kind of ration to be used has an 
important bearing on level of feeding, 
a consideration frequently overlooked. 

The level of urea in supplements 
used with finishing rations can vary 
widely, as the amount in a supplement 
depends on feeding instructions and 
intended use. Palatability of high-urea 
supplements (up to 10 per cent) fed 
with high-grain rations is satisfactory, 
presumably because the supplement is 
diluted by the grain portion of the 
ration. In South Dakota studies, the 


palatability of range supplements or 
supplements fed with prairie hay to 
wintering calves decreased when urea 
levels exceeded four to five per cent in 
the supplements. 

These observations are compatible 
with our knowledge of microbial ac- 
tion in the rumen. Rations high in 
readily-available energy encourage rap- 
id bacterial multiplication and growth 
in the rumen and, hence, more rapid 
assimilation of urea nitrogen into bac- 
terial protein. The bacterial protein 
contains amino acids synthesized from 
ration NPN and thus the nitrogen in 
these acids can be used just as the 
protein from conventional feeds. 


Another important factor appears to 
be the level of volatile fatty acids in 
the rumen. These acids arise from the 
microbial decomposition of carbohy- 
drates in feeds —- sugars, starches, 
cellulose — in the rumen. 

The acids combine with ammonia, 
one of the breakdown products of 
urea in the rumen, and help stabilize 
the pH (acidity and alkalinity) which 
conceivably could be made more alka- 
line by high urea feeding. Acetic acid, 
one of the volatile acids found in the 
rumen, has been shown to counteract 
symptoms of urea toxicity induced by 
intentional overfeeding. 


High-Roughage Feeding 

Rumen conditions are not as favor- 
able for urea nitrogen assimilation 
when high-roughage rations (lower in 
readily-available carbohydrates) are 
fed. Less total volatile fatty acids and 
bacterial growth in rumen tend to 
slow the rate of urea nitrogen utiliza- 
tion; hence, the difference in animal 
reaction to urea under these two types 
of feeding regimes. Nevertheless, urea- 
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containing supplements when properly 
used are satisfactory supplements in 
wintering-type rations for cattle and 
sheep on range. Overeating by more 
aggressive or partially-starved animals 
fed urea-containing supplements can 
create problems on_limited-feeding 
range programs. 

The favorable effect of high-energy 
rations on urea utilization led the 
Ohio workers to reinvestigate the pos- 
sibility of adding urea to corn silage 
at the time of ensiling. It was found 
that up to 20 pounds of urea per ton 
of fresh chopped corn resulted in good 
silage. 

Steer calves gained well on the sil- 
age and a limited amount of hay. The 
results of the North Carolina studies 
on corn-urea silage have been less fa- 
vorable than the Ohio and Michigan 
work, This system of urea feeding is 
not now being generally recommended. 

There is considerable interest in 
high crude-protein equivalent supple- 
ments, as a means of reducing costs 
and greater convenience in feeding. 
Preliminary studies from several ex- 
periment stations with 65 per cent sup- 
plements (10 per cent urea) have giv- 
en encouraging results with cattle, but 
supplements with as high as 72 per 
cent crude protein equivalent (18.48 


"TYPICAL BULK 
BIN DRIVEWAY 
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per cent urea) have been fed (Pur- 
due). Supplements for fattening cat- 
tle, sheep, and dairy cattle containing 
six to eight per cent urea have been 
marketed successfully for several years. 
An interesting aspect of the Purdue 
studies is the addition of the amino 
acid lysine to these high urea supple- 
ments. The added lysine increased the 
rate of gain and feed efficiency, sug- 
gesting that the rate of lysine synthe- 
sis in the rumen when high urea ra- 
tions are fed may be limiting. 

The artificial rumen technique pro- 
vides an excellent tool to study the 
effect of carbohydrates, minerals, and 
the availability of nitrogen from am- 
moniated products. Growth promot- 
ants for rumen micro-organisms have 
been shown to be present in many 
feedstuffs. Fortuitious distribution of 
these factors usually insures that they 
are present in most rations. 

Urea nitrogen is completely avail- 
able, although utilization can vary 
with the amount fed and type of ra- 
tion, In Ohio studies with the artifi- 
cial rumen, it was found that the nitro- 
gen in some ammoniated products was 
not all available to rumen organisms. 
Presumably the nitrogen in this prod- 
uct was bound in a non-hydrolyzable 
complex. 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY) 
_ENGINEERS/& CONTRACTORS. 


These results would suggest a care- 
ful evaluation of the digestibility of 
such products before their practical 
use is recommended. Feeding experi- 
ments with ammoniated beet pulps 
would confirm the artificial rumen 
results. 


Artificial Sow Breeding 
Seen as Accepted Method 


The breeding of sows on Wisconsin farms 
by artificial insemination will be an accept- 
ed method of procreation in the near future, 
according to Dr. R. H. Grummer, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin husbandman. 

Dr. Grummer foresees that the first farm- 
ers to use the process will be those with a 
small number of sows, probably less than 
seven. Cattle breeding co-ops will furnish the 
service if there is sufficient demand, he said. 

Production of better-quality pigs, the 
specialist added, largely will offset the cost 
of artificial insemination. In addition, Dr. 
Grummer said, more sows can be bred by 
a single boar through the process. 

Another advantage of such insemination, 
he reported, is control of disease spread by 
boars. Biggest disadvantage in artificial in- 
semination in sows is the lack of ability to 
recognize heat in gilts. 

Results from a field test partly sponsored 
by the university show that 50 per cent of 
the sows and 35 per cent of the gilts con- 
ceived in the first service. To be widely ac. 
cepted, Dr. Grummer observed, cost of in- 
semination would have to be about $5 per 
animal. 


—._ MODERN FEED PLANTS 


SELLING e 


arm-Born lowan Scores With 


Genuine friendliness, sincere regard 
for his customers’ problems, an active 
sales program, and much hard work 
have proved to be an effective com- 
bination in making a Clarion (Iowa) 
feed merchant one of the most suc- 
cessful in the business in his state. 


Chet Isenberger, operator of Isen- 
berger Hatchery & Produce Co., also 
is the owner of a highly-successful 240- 
acre farm, Mr. Isenberger’s parents 
lived on a small timber farm in south- 
ern Missouri until he was 12. Then 
the family moved to Clarion, where 
the Isenbergers had friends. It has 
been their home ever since. 


“My entry into the hatchery busi- 
ness was no accident,” Businessman 
Isenberger said, adding, “but that’s not 
true about our feed business. A feed 
salesman asked one day if he could 
unload a car of feed temporarily at 
my hatchery. The next thing I knew, 
people were stopping in asking for this 
and that. Before we knew it the first 
car that had been unloaded was gone 
and we had to reorder.” 


The accidental start and the addi- 
tion of a Honegger franchise now re- 
presents the biggest dollar volume of 
all of his business ventures, Mr. Isen- 
berger said. 


Confidence in Products 
Chet Isenberger and his entire staff 


DONALD BEENKEN 


CHET ISENBERGER 
His entry was an accident. 


—- most of whom have been with him 
for many years — radiate a confidence 
in the products that are sold to the 
firm’s customers. 

Visitors are met with a neat, orderly 
store and a big smile. Because of the 
efficient work of Chet and his farm 
serviceman, Harold Lindstrom, store 
traffic is not heavy. Their work in- 
cludes making service and sales calls 
plus operating a portable grinder. 
Donald Beenken makes daily tfips to 
local farms with the grinder. These 
on-the-farm activities solve many of 


HAROLD LINDSTROM 


They help solve farmers’ problems in the field. 
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Feeds ested Own Farm 


the customers’ problems right on the 
farm. 
Use Mobile Unit 

The mobile mill is another Isenber- 
ger service added to help customers 
make greater farm profits through best 
use of their home-grown grains. 

Chet raises up to 20,000 turkeys 
each year plus a herd of good Here- 
ford cattle, about half of which is 
registered. Included in the herd are 18 
stock cows, a registered Hereford bull, 
and 26 head of cattle on feed in dry- 
lot. The farm was purchased in 1949 
and the first flock of turkeys was ob- 
tained in 1950. 

Since that time, turkey and cattle 
manure used as fertilizer plus a sound 
four-year crop-rotation plan have re- 
built the soil to where its corn crop 
this year was among the best. 


Hatchery Started in 1942 

Before starting his own hatchery in 
1942 with one 35,000-egg incubator, 
Chet had worked 11 years for the local 
hatchery. Now his business will pro- 
duce 135,000 eggs. Even with last 
year's low egg prices, the Isenberger 
incubators were run nearly to capacity. 

The bulk of Isenberger chick sales 
are layers. He does not hesitate to say, 
“We know the chicks we sell will do a 
good job for our customers.” 

Directly across the street from the 
Isenberger office are poultry buildings 
that house about two-thirds of the 
breeding hens supplying eggs for the 
hatchery operation. 

Included among the buildings is a 
recently-added 34-foot-wide poultry 
house stocked with Honegger layers. 
His use of Big H feeds and livestock 
and poultry equipment is an effective 
sales tool for the Isenberger staff, he 
said. 

The close personal supervision 
which Chet gives his breeder flock 
plus the consideration given to flock- 
owner selection make it possible for 
him to be positive about the quality of 
the chicks he sells, Mr. Isenberger ob- 
served. 

Outside i 
Harold Lindstrom, full-time resale 
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man, has been with the firm for 16 
years, “Harold does a top-notch job 
of serving our area farmers. He is one 
of the major reasons why our business 
has grown and prospered,” Chet de- 
clared. 

In addition to helping local farmers 
increase their farm income by selling 
them products that do the best job and 
by providing top-notch, on-the-farm 


100% condensed fish solubles 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


ADDED selling impetus 
is given the staff at 
Clarion, lowa, by 
Owner Chet Isenberger's 
own experiences with 
the feeds he sells. 
Each year, he produces 
thousands of turkeys 
like those shown, 

as well as Hereford 
cattle. His test results 
are convincing 


sales ammunition. 


service, Chet’s record of service is 
long and varied. 

Locally, he has served as president 
and vice president of the Clarion 
chamber of commerce. Currently, he is 
president of the Clarion Lions club. 
Chet has been a member of the Iowa 
Poultry Improvement association ever 
since it was founded in 1942. He has 
served as director of the group for 


uivalent. 


two years and as a country chairman 


several times. He also has served as a 
director of the Iowa Feed institute. 


Racetrack Sideline 

An interesting sideline developed 
for Mr. Isenberger in 1952. The then 
president of the Clarion chamber of 
commerce stopped in one day to ask 
if Chet would be interested in helping 
organize a race track in the area to 
help keep hot-rodders off. the streets. 

“Sure,” Chet replied. “Before I 
knew it, I was one-fifth owner and 
part-time caretaker of a prosperous 
racetrack.” Weekly attendance soon 
Was ranging up to 5,000 spectators. 
“Mrs. Isenberger saw so little of me 
on the day of the race each week that 
she finally convinced me to sell out in 
April, 1959.” 

Chet and his four partners in the 
track enterprise sold out “for a sur- 
prisingly nice profit.” The venture is 
typical of the outstanding successes 
that mark the life of Hawkeye Chet 
Isenberger. 


Rogers’ Feed Store, Canyonville, Ore., tor- 
merly Rimell's Feed & Seed Co., has been 
purchased by Mr. & Mrs. Louis Rogers 
from Mr. & Mrs. Harry Brankey. 


Perfect pellets with any molasses content up to 
30%. No special adapter head or other pellet mill is 
required. You choose whether to produce molasses mix 
or conventional pellets. The CPM “Century” M.P. 
produces either, with highest quality — at lowest cost 
per ton. Get all the facts on this remarkable mill today. 
Call your CPM representative, or write, the office 
nearest you. 

CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 

1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California ~* 


1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


in Principal Citles 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 
No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, lll. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Sales and Service 
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The annual University of Maryland 
nutrition conference, sponsored by the 
school and by the Maryland Feed In- 
dustry council, will be held March 16- 
17 at the Shoreham hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


University spokesmen have advised 
that the program is open to everyone 
interested in livestock nutrition. Reg- 
istration, they reported, will take place 
the evening before the conference 
and the morning of its opening. 

Here are the guest speakers, with 
their topics, who will address the two- 
day event: 

Dr. J. G. Bieri, National Institutes 
of Health: vitamin E, selenium, and 
antioxidants in the nutrition of ani- 
mals and poultry; Dr. H. R. Conrad, 
Ohio agricultural experiment station: 
efficiency of nitrogen utilization by 
dairy cattle. 

Dr. Malden Nesheim, Cornell Uni- 
versity: recent studies involving utili- 
zation of vegetable oils and full-fat 
soybean products by chicks; Dr. L. E. 
Ousterhout, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries: amino acid availability and 
fish-meal quality, 

Dr. H. D. Wallace, Florida agricul- 
tural experiment station: iron, copper, 
in zinc and swine nutrition; feeding 
for meatier pork; and the value of 
pelleting feeds for swine. 


there’s a 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


standard trucks to 


Conversion units are also avail- 
able to equip your stake or 
dump body truck for delivering 
feeds in bulk. Sprout-Waldron 
offers you a complete line of 
pneumatic bulk trucks, entire 
bulk systems and on-the-spot 
services.Write for Bulletin 203-A. 


Hd SPROUT-WALDRON 


Muncy, Pennsylvania 
SINCE 1866 


Size Reduction + Size Classification * Mixing 
Bulk Materials Hondlin, 


Pelletin 


1450 cu. ft. trailers 


Maryland Program 
Set March 16-17 


DR. GERALD COMBS 


The following are Maryland faculty 
members, with their departments, who 
will discuss current research projects: 

Dairy — Dr. R. F. Davis: economi- 
cal feeding levels for dairy cattle; Dr. 
R. L. King: pesticide residues in milk; 
and Dr. W. E. Stewart: factors influ- 
encing salivary secretion in ruminants. 

Poultry — Dr. G. F, Combs: results 
of practical broiler studies involving 
fats, unidentified factor sources, and 
amino acids; and protein and amino 
acids in the nutrition of laying hens; 


FEED PIPER’ 
BULK TRUCK 


for every requirement...from <= cu. ft. 


Dr. N. V. Helbacka: eggshell quality 
and nutrition; Dr. W. C. Supplee: fac- 
tors affecting bone formation in the 
poult; and Dr. R. D. Creek: practical 
turkey nutrition. 
Animal husbandry 


DR. HARRY CONRAD 


Leffel: experimental production of 
bloat; Dr. E. P. Young: feeding swine, 
with emphasis on obtaining leaner cuts 
in pork. 


American Dairy Science 
Award Planned in June 


The American Dairy Science association 
for the first time will present a distinguished 
service ward for outstanding achievement 
in the dairy industry at its annual meeting 
at Madison, Wis., in June. 

Association spokesmen reported that the 
award, in the form of a citation certificate, 
will be based on one or more of 14 qualities 
concerning leadership, development, promo- 
tion, and management in various categories 
relating to dairying. 

Nominations for the award may be made 
by members of the association, and the can- 
didates need not be affiliated with the 
group. Presentation of the award, it is felt, 
will aid in furthering a close relationship 
between the association and the industry. 


Flo-Tronics Acquires a 
Fourth Firm in a Year 


Acquisition of Atkinson Bulk Transport 
Co., Minneapolis, by Flo-Tronics, Inc., also 
of Minneapolis, has been announced by 
Flo-Tronics President William P. Edmunds. 
Mr. Edmunds said the firm purchased was a 
subsidiary of Atkinson Milling Co. 

An exchange of stock, he reported, was 
completed to effect the acquisition. It is the 
fourth local firm purchased by the manu- 
facturer of electronic controls and materials 
handling systems since July, 1960, it was 
reported. 
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Upper Peninsula Dealers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


Problems of northern Michigan feed men 
were brought into focus at the annual meet- 
ing of the Upper Peninsula Feed association, 
held recently at Escanaba. Subjects discussed 
included poultry management and disease, 
credit, the FDA, and insect controls. 

Current officers of the group are Thru- 
man Miller, Engadine, president; John 
Knauf, Escanaba, vice president; and James 
MacInnis, Sault Ste. Marie, secretary. 

Three speakers from Michigan State Uni- 


versity participated in the conference. They 
were Dr. Ray L. Janes, Dr. Howard S. 


THRUMAN MILLER 


Potter, and Jack Little. Other speakers were 
Joe McIntyre, Frutchey Bean Co., Saginaw; 
Dr. E. S. Nicks, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: J. Thomas Welch, Food & 
Drug Administration; and Eldon H. Roes- 
ler, publisher of The Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Welch cautioned that many farmers 
do not follow instructions on use of drugs 
in livestock. He said FDA now had 40 
inspectors in its new laboratory, established 
at Detroit 18 months ago, and that inspec- 
tions would be increased. 

Mr. McIntyre touched on credit and said 
that it costs three per cent per year to carry 
credit customers. He recommended charg- 
ing interest on accounts more than 30 days 
past due. 

According to Dr. Nicks, leucosis is the 
most important disease of mature birds, 
causes cancer-type lesions from a virus, and 
costs U. S. poultrymen 43 million dollars a 
year. 


Mutual Millers to Meet 
March 8 in Buffalo 


Directors announcing the agenda for the 
forthcoming mid-winter convention of the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers association 
report that they have developed a most in- 
teresting program no one will want to miss. 
It will be held March 8 at the Statler-Hilton 
hotel, Buffalo. 
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Besides outstanding speakers, 
cussion will be presented by members of 
supplier and independent feed dealer groups. 


a panel dis- 


Mutual Millers’ traditionally well-attended 
social hour is planned for late afternoon. 

Speakers are to be Dr. L. C. Cunning: 
ham of Cornell University’s department of 
agricultural economics, Samuel Golden of 
the Amburgo Co., and Dr. Paul A. Beaver 
of Pennsylvania University’s continuing edu- 
cation services. 

Their topics are to deal with: “Changes 
in Commercial Feed Distribution,” “I Own 
Shares in America,” and “The Most Im- 
portant Problem in the World.” Mr. Gold- 
en will address the luncheon meeting, to 
which wives of members have been invited. 


Phil-Co Feeds, Inc., placed in full opera- 
tion recently its new rolling and pelletizing 
mill at Malta, Mont. 


Howcroft Named in Sales 


By Commercial Solvents 


Max D. Howcroft has been appointed a 
sales representative for the animal nutrition 
department of Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York City, according to Manager I. 
Roy Cohen. Mr. Howcroft’s territory in- 
cludes northern California and Nevada. 

He will serve feed manufacturers in the 
firm’s bacitracin feed supplement Baciferm 
and other Commercial Solvents products for 
the feed industry. He will make his home at 
Modesto, Calif. 

A University of Utah alumnus, Mr. How- 
croft has been engaged in sales work for 
15 years, most recently with Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., New York City. The new ap- 
pointee is a native of Salt Lake City. 


. ‘We Are Smug 
about SHELLBUILDER... 


because our users are 
our best advertisers. Ask 
any of them about 


SHELLBUILDER.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


Write for 
Complete Details . . . 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


BOX 192 WAUPACA, WIS. 


_ Automatic Cost 


Accounting 


Tells at a glance the exact cost 
of processing any size grist, for 
any type of grinding, through 
any size screen. No bags to count 
or to be forgotten, no guessing 
of bulk loads. The charge is in- 
dicated on the counter in dollars 
and cents ready to be copied on- 


to your customer’s bill. 
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A Boost for Feeding 


Intentions of farmers to produce a 
larger spring pig crop this year offer 
promise to the feed industry of a sub- 
stantial upswing in swine tonnage. The 
author of this report is a member of 
the agricultural estimates division staff 
in the Agricultural Marketing service. 


Reports based on farmers’ intentions 
indicate 7.1 million sows to farrow in 
the spring of 1961 (December, 1960, 
through May. 1961). This is four per 
cent more than in the spring of 1960, 
but 12 per cent less than in the spring 
of 1959, 

If these intentions materialize. and 
the number of pigs per litter should 
equal the 10-year average, with an al- 
lowance for trend, the 1961 spring pig 
crop would be 49.5 million head — 
five per cent above the 1960 spring 
pig crop. 

The 1960 pig crop totaled 88.7 mil- 
lion head, a decrease of 11 per cent 
from 1959. For the 10-year period 
(1949-58) the yearly pig crop averaged 
91.1 million head. The 1960 spring pig 
crop totaled 47.1 million head, and the 
fall pig crop 41.6 million head. 

The 1960 spring pig crop (Decem- 
ber, 1959. through May, 1960) at 47.1 
million pigs was 17 per cent below 
1959. A total of 6.8 million sows far- 
rowed in the spring of 1960, 15 per 
cent fewer than a year earlier. Pig; 
saved per litter averaged 6.96, com- 
pared with 7.08 pigs saved per litter 
in the spring of 1959, 

The number of sows farrowing in 
the fall of 1960 (June through Novem- 
ber) at 3.9 million head, was three 
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Economist Predicts 
Farmers Will Produce 
More Spring Pigs 


By F. W. GRIFFITH 


Department of Agriculture 


per cent less than in the fall of 1959, 
but 10 per cent above average. 


Pigs Saved 

The number of pigs saved during 
the fall of 1960 is estimated at 41.6 
million head. This is three per cent less 
than the 1959 fall crop but 14 per cent 
above the 1949-58 fall average. 

Pigs saved per litter averaged 7.02 
in the fall of 1960, compared with 6.98 
in the fall of 1959. The average litter 
size was reported down in the north 
Atlantic states and unchanged in the 
west north central, but increased in all 
other regions, 


Selected States 

The number of sows intended to 
farrow in 10 Corn Belt states in the 
spring of 1961 is six per cent more 
than a year earlier. These 10 states — 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and Kansas — ac- 
counted for about three-fourths of the 
1960 spring pig crop. 

The Dec. 1 survey indicated more 
farrowings in both the winter (De- 
cember-February) and spring (March- 
May) quarters. The numbers of sows 
expected to farrow during December, 
January, and February at 1.8 million 
head is eight per cent more than dur- 
ing this period a year earlier. In Sep- 
tember, farmers in these 10 states 
planned to increase farrowings about 
four per cent during the winter months 
(Deeember, January, and February). 


In these states, the number of sows 
farrowed in the fall of 1960 totaled 4.4 
million head, one per cent less than in 
the fall of 1959. Sows farrowed during 
June, July, and August totaled 2.3 
million head or seven per cent less 
in 1959. 


Fall Farrows 
The number farrowed during Sep- 
tember, October, and November to- 
taled 2.1 million head, five per cent 


more than for the same quarter in 
1959. 


The number of all hogs and pigs on 
farms Dec. 1 in the 10 Corn Belt states 
for which data are available totaled 
46.9 million head, three per cent less 
than the 48.4 million on hand a year 
earlier. The number six months old and 
over declined seven per cent, and the 
number from three to six months old 
declined seven per cent, but the num- 
ber under three months increased sev- 
en per cent. 


Careful Planning Needed 
In Confined Hog Raising 


A confinement sys:em for the production 
of hogs should be designed for labor effi- 
ciency although merely penning the animals 
in a barn is not adequate, according to Roy 
Van Arsdall, Department of Agriculture 
economist at the University of Illinois. 

Mechanical means for handling feed and 
water and the use of equipment for manure 
disposal are important parts of such a sys- 
tem, Mr. Van Arsdall said. In addition, tem- 
peratures should be kept at a moderate level 
for most efficient feed conversion. 

A closed structure for pigs, he pointed 
out, must be properly ventilated to control 
moisture. He estimated that an adequate, 
fully-equipped farrowing house would cost 
$300 per sow space. A finishing house 
would cost $10 per market hog produced 
per year. 

The first cost is figured on the basis of 
four litters a year, with an average of 7) 
pigs per litter. Cost of a finishing house is 
based on an allotment of $2.50 per square 
foot of each 10 square feet allowed a single 
animal, which is fed 414 to five months 
to finish. 


Chadwick & Christensen Feed & Grain, 
Anita, Iowa, is constructing a 60 by 62-foot 
steel building to house its mill, office, and 
warehouse. 


QUAKER'S GEHRIG RETIRES 

Eugene J. Gehrig has retired as milling 
consulting engineer for Quaker Oates Co., 
Chicago, the firm has announced. Mr. 
Gehrig joined Quaker in 1945 as assistant 
to the chief engineer, serving as manager 
of the milling section until 1958 when he 
was named to the consulting post. He came 
to Quaker from Allis-‘Chalmers Mfg. Ce., 
Mitwaukee. 
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Coming Events 


Distillers Feed Conference, 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha ..................... 


Oklahoma Feed Industry Conference & Workshop, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater .......... March 10-11 


Sioux City Grain, Feed & Seed Association, 
Sheraton-Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa .....March 12-13 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, 


Sheraton Hotel, Portland March 16-17 
Maryland Nutrition Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.\ ................ March 16-17 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. .....March 20-24 


Purdue University Egg Day, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, April 5 
Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Sheraton. Towers Hotel, Chicago April 10-12 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Jack Tar Hotel, San. Francisco .......... April 20-22 


Grain Elevator & Processing Superintendents, 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kan. ...0....ccccccccsssseeee April 23-28 


Animal Health Institute, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. .............. April 24-26 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita April 27-29 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 7-10 
National Feed Show, 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 7-10 
Missouri Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Coronado, St. Louis May 14-15 
Central Retail Feed Association, 

Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee .... June 5-6 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que. .....ceecoe. June 8-11 
American Dairy Science Association, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 0.0.20: June 11-14 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

Concord Hotel, Lake Kiamesha, N. Y. ................. June 12-13 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAG- 
NUM PEAT from the famous De- 
torf bogs is the world’s standard of 
ook: It is sun cured, uniformly 
absorbent, springy texture, coarsely 
shredded for poultry use. Detorf lit- 
ter resists packing and crumbling. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES 
with DETORF. Each bale of Detorf 
is securely packed in high compres- 
sion bales, quality controlled, marked 
for size and securely bound. Tre- 
mendous capacity plus 
prompt order handling and fast ship- 
ment insure delivery to meet your 
sales demand. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 
are assured by production economies 
passed on to you in fair pricing. 
High fertilizer value and soil con- 
ditionimg effect when removed gives 
Detorf re-sale value and creates re- 
placement demand. Turnover is rap- 
id because poultrymen buy for all 
their Btter — not just the built-up 
layer. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


323°S. Franklin St., Chicago 
Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


NEW ADDRESS: 4515 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 


BLO 


FARMERS FRIEND 


PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENT 


Net Weight 334% Lbs. 
For CATTLE and SHEEP 


1906 


CKS 


BLO 


FARMERS FRIEND’ 
MINERAL 


Net Weight 50 Lbs. 
For CATTLE, SHEEP, 
A NEW APPROACH TO MINERAL FEEDING 


CKS 


HORSES and HOGS 


See Your Local Feed Dealer or Write 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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THE FEED BAG 


Reader Service 


How It Works: Read the descriptions of products and services available. For full details on those which interest you, just 
circle the matching numbers on the postage-paid card. We will forward your inquiries and you will get the facts promptly. 
Be sure to sign your name, company name, and mailing address. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


HOG HEALTH PRODUCTS 


Now available from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
is a new line of hog health products, including 
Hog-Aid, Hog-Gain, 3-Nitro Powder, Strepcillin 
F-25, Germax, Pig-Wormer, Malathion 57, Mal- 
athion 54, Erysipelas Bacterin, Pig-Iron, Pig- 
Scour tablets, Hog-Sulfa, and Hog-Aid feed mix. 
Their uses include promoting gain, sanitation 
and parasite control, and disease prevention 
and treatment. 


Circle No. | for this ofter. 


NEW GALLIMYCIN PACKAGING 


Data are available on the improved protective 
packaging of water-soluble Gallimycin poultry 
formula from Abbott Laboratories. The new 
form of Gallimycin is designed for the water 
treatment of poultry diseases. The product it- 
self reportedly is well established as an effec- 
tive antibiotic medication for such diseases. In 
its new form, Gallimycin comes in “2,000-gal- 
lon-size” cartons, each containing 40 half- 
pound envelopes of the preparation. 


Circle No. 2 for this offer. 


BATCH MIXER-BLENDER 


The A. W. Stauffer & Sons, Inc., batch mixer- 
blender is said to be a self-contained unit ca- 
pable of a thorough mixing job with either wet 
or dry materials. Guesswork is eliminated be- 
cause liquid is pumped into the mixer and is 
distributed evenly throughout the feed. it was 
reported. No clogging, bridging, or balling oc- 
curs with its specially-designed, triple-action 
horizontal paddles, Stauffer assures. 


Circle No. 3 for this offer. 


NEW CELLULASE ENZYME 


Takamine Cellulase 4,000, a new cellulase en- 
zyme, has been developed to hydrolyze and 
thus depolymerize cellulosic materials by Miles 
Chemical Co., a division of Miles Laboratories, 
Inc. The product reportedly possesses excellent 
stability and activity under a wide range of 
conditions. Miles said the new enzyme was 
developed as a result of an intensive four-year 
research program. 


Circle No. 4 for this offer. 


BIN-DX CONTROL 


Fact sheets are being offered on its new Bin- 
DX control by the manufacturer, Ralph C. Gard- 


ner & Co. The device reportedly has the dual 
advantage of universal mounting in either a 
vertical or horizontal position. When serving 
as a bin level control it is mounted vertically; 
to protect conveyors and other material-han- 
dling equipment, it usually is affixed in a hor- 
izontal manner near the point of discharge. 


Circle No. 5 for this offer. 


NEW MOBILE FEED MILL 


Announcement has been made by Daffin Mfg. 
Co. of its new-model mobile feed mill, which is 
said to make even more economical use of local 
grain for feeders using farm-to-farm milling 
service. A number of new automatic features 
are incororated into the 1961 Feedmobile’s de- 
sign, the manufacturer said. The twin-screw 
mixer-blender with self-cleaning blending 
blades delivers accurate batches of feed ra- 
tions consistantly, Daffin reported. 


Circle No. 6 for this offer. 


T™ DAIRY SUPPLEMENTS 


Dairy farmers are being advised that Terra- 
mycin feed supplements now are available for 
use as an aid in increasing milk production by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. It was reported that an 
expanded supplement line offers the broad- 
spectrum antibiotic for use in building profits 
with mature milking cows as well as with 
dairy calves. One of the new products is Terra- 
mycin A/D fortified crumbles. 


Circle No. 7 for this offer. 


PHOSPHORUS AVAILABILITIES 


Recently released and now being offered is a 
new assay report from Smith-Douglass Co., 
comparing its Dikal feed phosphorus supple- 
ment to competitive products. The report, it is 
claimed, shows that Dikal is more readily avail- 
able than the phosphorus in analytical reagent- 
grade dicalcium phosphate. Dr. Harry W. Titus 
supervised compilation of the assay report at 
Lime Crest Research Laboratory. 


Circle No. 8 for this offer. 


PELLET COOLER & DRIER 


Development of a new pellet cooler and dryer 
has been announced by the equipment division 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., which is offer- 
ing a bulletin on the unit. Model MM-25 re- 
portedly offers an entirely new concept in cool- 
ing and drying efficiency, providing advantag- 
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es of vertical design in a compact unit. The 
almost square design permits a cooling cham- 
ber of 180 cubic feet, said to be ample for all 
cooling and drying problems. 


Circle No. 9 for this offer. 


LACTIC ACID SOLUTION 


Pilot-size lots of a lactic acid solution in which 
the dextrorotatory isomer predominates are now 
being offered by Miles Chemical Co. In the 
past, Miles reported, commercial quantities of 
lactic acid have been the optically inactive 
racemic mixture of isomers. Not less than 82 
per cent of the dextrorotatory isomer is con- 
tained in the new product, Miles said. That 
amount of the isomer reportedly is expected to 
give special value in food and feed products. 
One of the solution’s applications, Miles noted, 
could be the improvement of efficiency of pro- 
tein utilization in feeds, egg production, and 
chick growth. 


Circle No. 10 for this offer. 


ROTARY KNIFE CUTTERS 


Its rotary knife cutters are described fully in a 
well-illustrated, technical catalog now being 
offered by the Robinson division of Young Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc. The publication details the 
complete line of those items used by a variety 
of processing industries. Also featured are dust- 
control and product-conveyor systems relating 
to cutting operations on light, fibrous materials. 


Circle No. 11 for this offer. 


MAILING SERVICE 


Details and samples regarding its addressing 
and mailing service are being offered by Pub- 
lication Service Co. to all feed firms. The com- 
pany says its new system has many cost-saving 
advantages, adding that its services are ideal 
for co-op advertising. 


Circle No. 12 for this offer. 


SCHUTTE HAMMER MILL 


Its hammer mill will outperform competitive ma- 
chines costing twice as much, according to 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc. Complete details 
on the hammer mill now are available in bulle- 
tin form, the company has advised. Schutte said 
its hammer mill's low initial cost is comple- 
mented by its minimum operating cost, partly 
resulting from its lower power consumption.- A 
powerful fan assures maximum mill capacity, 
it is claimed. 
Circle No. 13 for this offer. 


SELF-UNLOADING BODIES 


Its line of self-unloading bodies is described 
in a new eight-page brochure now available, 
according to Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Included in the publication are design features 


TRISTAT BULLETIN 


DOW 


and operating advantages for several types of 
feed bodies. Described are truck-mounted, pad- 
dle-conveyor mechanical and belt-conveyo: 
units and semi-trailers in either paddle con- 
veyor mechanical or belt conveyor pneumatic 
bodies. 

Circle No. 14 for this otter. 


The use of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories’ Trista: 
in the control of paratyphoid, pullorum, and 
fowl typhoid in chickens and turkeys is dis- 
cussed in a new technical bulletin. Extensive 
data on tests with Tristat in feeds are included 
in the publication. Dr. Salsbury’s said the in- 
formation is of particular interest to feed manu- 
facturers, growers, and others concerned with 
Salmonella infections. 
Circle No. 15 for this offer. 


GRUB CONTROL 


Detailed information now is available on Tro- 
lene feed mix, a new medicated product to 
control grubs in beef cattle, according to Dow 
Chemical Co. Trolene originally was marketed 
by the firm in bolus form for cattle grub control, 
the firm said. The new product is designed for 
use at a rate of 30 pounds per ton of finished 
feed. Effective control of northern and common 
cattle grubs is assured with its use in a seven- 
day program, Dow said. 
Circle No. 16 for this offer. 


NEW YOUNG SIFTER 


Announcement has been made by Young Ma- 
chinery Co. of its development of a new sifter 
which cools as it operates. Literature available 
on the Gyro Cooler reports that the device is 
designed for use where space and time demand 
simultaneous cooling and sifting. An enclosed, 
double-balanced drive mechanism, reportedly 
proven successful in another Young sifter line, 
is employed in its operation. A slight slope at 
the discharge end assures continuous material 
flow. 
Circle No. 17 for this offer. 


SHELBY BUCKET ELEVATOR 


Addition of a new economy bucket elevator io 
its line of heavy-duty elevators has been re- 
ported by Shelby Mfg. Co. Complete informa- 
tion is offered on the new model, available in 
capacities from 300 to 1,200 bushels an hour. 
Shelby said the new economy product is a 
single-leg well model with heavy-gauge con- 
struction and angle-iron reinforcements. Divi- 
sion supports are provided in legging to guide 
the belt. 
Circle No. 18 for this offer. 


SHELLMAKER CALCIUM GRIT 


Additional facilities to increase the production 
of Shellmaker, a high-calcium limestone in grit 
form, has been announced by Calcium Carbo- 
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nate Co. For 29 years, the product has been 
manufactured at plants in Carthage, Mo., and 
Weeping Water, Neb. It now also is available 
from the firm's Quincy (Ill.) plant. Shellmaker 
reportedly dissolves slowly in the gizzard and 
supplies the necessary calcium for strong-tex- 
ture eggshells. 


Circle No. 19 for this offer. 


ACE HIGH DRIER 


Now available on a national scale is the Ace 
High drier, manufactured and sold by Ace 
Supply & Equipment Co. Complete data are 
available on the continuous flow unit, which 
features expansion capabilities through the ad- 
dition of modular elements, push-button opera- 
tion, and complete safety shutdown and alarm 
functions. Three sizes, from 250 to 600-bushel- 
capacity, are available. 


Circle No. 20 tor this offer. 


SOLUBLE LACTATES MIX 


Soluble Lactates mix, a new product of Shef- 
field Chemical Co., will prevent or treat ketosis 
in cows, according to the firm. Offered are a 
sample and a descriptive folder on the product, 
to be used as a mix in feed or given as a drench. 
Early research and development involving the 


product, Sheffield said, was done in conjunc- 
tion with Prof. J. C. Shaw, then of the University 
of Maryland. 


Circle No. 21 for this offer. 


PRATER PROFIT PROTECTION 


Now available to custom millers is a new 12- 
page brochure from Prater Pulverizer Co. on its 
four-P’s plan, a profit-protection program. In- 
cluded in the information are such subjects as 
controlled cost, mill operation surveys, coordi- 
nating mill improvements, and engineering and 
maintenance service available from Prater. 


Circle No. 22 for this offer. 


INDUSTRIAL MILLS 


Discussed and illustrated in a new Prater Pul- 
verizer Co. bulletin are industrial mills for all 
types of processing problems. Included in the 
booklet are facts on laboratory mills and lim- 
ited-production grinders, as well as on heavy- 
duty mills for grinding any kind of abrasive 
product. Also detailed are an intermediate 
mill and the Prater granulator used in breaking 
up water balls or agglomerations of soybeans, 
cottonseed, or linseed meal. 


Circle No. 23 for this offer. 


Full Subject Index 


Bridgeport, Cordova Grain Co., May, 27 
Fort Worth, Vit-A-Way, Inc., April, 21 
Louise, Gresham's Feed & Supply, Sept., 52 
Lubbock, Standard Milling Co., Jan., 72 


e an Valley Milling Co., 
Of 1960 Articles 


Potosi, Schaeffer Milling Co., March, 62 


Here is The Feed Bag’s ready refer- 
ence to all authors’ names and the ma- 
jor feature articles which appeared in 
the pages of 1960 issues. The month 
and the page where each appeared 
in the publications follow the listings. 


Aug., 71 

Thomasville, Thomasville Farm Supply Co., 
May, 60 

ILLINOIS 

Deer Grove, Cady Implement & Grain Co.., 
Feb., 62 

Earlville, Strong & Strong, Jan., 72 

Osco, Parrish Feed & Service Co., Dec., 20 


FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 

BABY CHICKS 

Amino acid requirement of the growing 
chick fed a crystalline amino acid diet, 
June, 39 

Availability of phosphorus in soft phosphate 
and phosphoric acid and the effect of 
acidulation of soft phosphate, March, 53 


Cities precede firm names. Riverdale, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 


Dec. 52 Chick growth response to fish byproducts 


and arsanilic acid, Dec., 11 

Effect of elevated calcium and phosphorus 
levels on the requirement of the chick, 
Nov., 43 

Feeding valve of meat and bone meal 
protein, May, 39 

Magnesium requirement of chicks, Dec., 13 

Observations on the influence of dietary 
protein level of amino acid balance on 
pigmentation in the feathers of chicks, 
June, 39 

Relationship between coccidiosis and 
vitamin A nutrition in chickens, Oct., 31 


This index is compiled to serve as a 
IOWA 
handy tool for those readers who wish Tipton, Cedar County Feed & Grain Co., 
to review one or more of the many __Jan., 87_ ; 
fine articles written by outstanding Service, 


KANSAS 
specialists and by staff personnel. Abilene, Naturich Feed Mills, Feb., 72 


MAINE 
Lewiston, Carter Milling Co., Nov., 55 
Eufaula, Farmers Supply Co., June, 58 MASSACHUSETTS 


Opelika, Alabama Oil & Guano Co., ‘es +S earn States Farmers’ 
July, 78 xchange, June, 


Talladega, Frank M. Dennis Feed Service, _ MINNESOTA 4 : ? Studies on unidentified chick growth factors 
Coosa Valley Hatchery, May, 79 Prinsburg, Harv & Ed's Mobile Service, apparently organic in nature, Feb., 40 
Troy, Thompson Co., Aug., 41 Dec., 62 Thiamine requirement of young turkey 
ARKANSAS MISSOURI poults [and chicks}, Sept., 44 
North Little Rock, Cameron Feed Mills St. Joseph, Dannen Mills, Inc., Aug., 57 Tolerance of growing chicks for high 
Inc., Aug., 51 . NEBRASKA levels of different forms of zinc, Nov., 43 
Springdale, Jeff D. Brown & Co., July, 44 Lincoln, Hill-Fairchild Feed Co., June, 74 CHI i : 
CALIFORNIA NEW M Effect of fluorine on the chicken 


proventriculus, March, 51 


Clovis, Worley Mills, Inc., Jan., 42 Effect of feeding 1,2-dihydro-6-ethoxy- 


Beaumont, Albers Milling Co., Nov., 23 
Petaluma, Golden Eagle Milling Co.., 


Dec., 23 Shawnee, Shawnee Milling Co., Jan., 58 fo chickens, 
OREGON 


Jasper, Farmers’ Center, July, 56 
Madison, Cave’s Feed & Farm Supply, 
June, 44 
GEORGIA 
Moultrie, Moultrie Farm Center, Inc., 
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Portland, Triangle Milling Co., Oct., 39 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Milbank, Milbank Hatchery, Dec., 55 


TEXAS 
Amarillo, Amarillo Oil Mill Co., July, 72 


Emulsified oil as a liquid feed supplement 
for poultry, Sept., 43 

Interrelationships among dietary energy, 
protein, and amino acids for chickens, 
April, 59 

Studies with chickens and turkeys on the 
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relationship between fat, unidentified 

factors, and pelleting,-May, 39 

Studies with laying hens — effect of dietary 
fat, protein levels, and other variables 
in practical rations, Aug. 37 

Study of the passage of weed seeds through 
the digestive tract of the chicken, May, 39 

Utilization of corn oil, lard, and tallow by 
chickens of various ages, Nov., 43 

Value of corn fermentation solubles in 

poultry nutrition, Aug., 37 


RUMINANTS 


Biuret — a source of NPN for ruminants, 


an., 39 

Effect of plane nutrition during rearing on 
growth, production, reproduction, and 
health Bs dairy cattle, Feb., 37 

Effect of simple high-fiber feed on dairv 
calves, Jan., 39 

Effects of dietary diethylstilbestrol on 
several biochemical factors of rumen 
ingesta, Feb., 37 : 

Effects of feeding Aureomycin to lactating 
dairy cows, July, 39 

Net energy of blackstrap molasses for 
lactating dairy cows, March, 51 P 

Nutritive value of beef cattle rations 
containing artificially dried corn, July, 40 

Relative value of carotene and vitamin A 
at medium levels in a milk replacer, 
Sept., 43 

Utilization of various sugars by the young 
dairy calf, July, 40 

Value of supplemental trace minerals in 
cattle fattening rations, Jan., 40 


SWINE 
Chlortetracycline and oxytetracycline at high 
levels in a protein supplement for 
growing-finishing swine, July, 39 
Enzyme supplementation of baby pig rations 
containing different sources of 
carbohydrate and protein, Dec., 11 


TURKEYS 

Energy and protein requirement for turkey 
starting diets, April, 59 

Studies with chickens and turkeys on the 
relationship between fat, unidentified 
factors, and pelleting, May, 39 

Thiamine requirement of young turkey 
poults, Sept., 44 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Effect of technical-grade manganese sulfate 
on vitamin stability, June, 39 

Riboflavin in the nutrition of the chinchilla, 
Feb., 37 

Studies on the niacin, riboflavin, choline, 
manganese, and zinc requirements of 
young ringnecked pheasants for growth, 
feathering, and prevention of leg 
disorders, June, 40 


NUTRITION 

Concrete. feedlots pay off in fattening steers. 
Sept., 75 

Dairy farmers in major swing towards 
balanced rations, July, 7 

Drinking more milk actually reduces 
strontium build-up in the human body, 
May, 55 

Feeding turkeys in modern °60 manner, 
June, 51 

Finishing steers in gulf coast region gaining 
in strength, Dec., 7 

How to determine fuel value of feeds fed 
to ruminants, May, 7 

It is essential that trace element usage 
follows as recommended, Nov., 40 

Life cycle feeding, economic essential for 
swine feeding in future, April, 35 

Limits to value of chemical analysis in 
appraising feeds, Feb., 53 

Low vs. high-moisture corn value for pigs, 
Feb., 60 

Rapid strides made in turkey management; 
feeding of the birds, July, 82 

Test flavors for increasing feed intake in 
baby pig work, Sept., 7 
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What modern poultry feeds should supply, 
Sept., 27 

What it actually costs to produce broilers 
in the economy today, Jan., 55 


DISEASE 
Spastic syndrome in dairy cows increases, 
Aug., 79 


RALPH EVERETT SALES CLINIC 
Make the accessories function, too, Jan., 22 


FOR A 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 


OF THE 


WORLD'S BEST 
FEEDING 


NMOLASS 


Don’t weep with farmers when they cry the 
blues, Feb., 19 

Time management can make or break a 
feed salesman, March, 64 

Fit your product to the objectives of your 
prospect, April, 54 

Listen to prospect so you can learn why he’s 
interested, May, 50 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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NATIONAL MoLasses ComPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
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— Crotalaria Seed 


(Continued from page 13) 


with a smooth cuticle three to four 
microns thick. The column’ cells are 
five to six microns long and six to 
eight microns broad and have some- 
what thickened walls. The spongy pa- 
renchyma is much compressed and pre- 
sents no characteristic features. 

The endosperm consists of a single 
layer of moderately thick-walled aleu- 
rone cells. The aleurone cells, as seen 
in surface view, are rectangular or 
polygonal, six to eight microns broad 
and contain proteid substances. The 
hard cotyledons and radicle of the 
embryo contain aleurone grains, but 
do not contain starch. Two layers of 
palisade cells, 12 to 15 microns in 
length and three to four microns wide, 
underlie the inner epidermis. The cells 
toward the center become rectangular 
or polygonal and are arranged end to 
end and side by side, since they are 
in the palisade layers. 


Detection by Chemicals 

Microscopic examination of every 
questionable sample of feed obviously 
is impracticable. A rapid chemical 
method for the detection of crotalaria 
seed, therefore, was developed for 
screening purposes. The method is as 
follows: 

A small portion (about 10 milli- 
grams) of finely-ground feed is placed 
on a microscope slide. Three drops of 
mounting medium (equal parts of 
chloral hydrate, water, and glycerol) 
and two drops of hydrochloric acid 
(one part acid plus six parts water) 
are added. The feed and reagents are 
mixed thoroughly and spread evenly 
over about half of the slide and al- 
lowed to stand three to four minutes. 
Fragments of crotalaria seed, if pres- 
ent, will change from black or straw- 
yellow to a pink to cherry-red color. 
If the red color develops, an. excess of 
sodium hydroxide (three or four pel- 
lets in 30 cc. water) is added to the 
mixture, which causes the fragments 
of crotalaria seed to turn blue. The 
changes in color of crotalaria frag- 
ments probably result from the pres- 
ence of some anthocyanin within the 
cavities of the palisade cells. 


Factors to Consider 
Seed of several other plants, the bran 
coats of barley and rye, and the seed 
coat of many kinds of weed seed con- 
tain anthocyanins which give their 
fragments a red, blue, or black color 
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under normal conditions, but the ad- 
dition of acid or base causes no 
change in color. This color change 
from black or straw-yellow to red or 
blue with a change in acidity has not 
been found with fragments of any oth- 
er material and appears to be specific 
for crotalaria seed. Consequently, frag- 
ments of these other materials will not 
be confused with fragments of crota- 
laria seed. 


This detection method is of par- 
ticular value in examining soybean 
meals suspected of containing ground 
crotalaria seed. The outer surfaces of 
the soya and crotalaria hulls are very 
similar in appearance when viewed 
under a compound microscope. In such 
cases, the two hulls may be differen- 
tiated quickly by adding one to two 
drops of the acid solution to the slide. 
The crotalaria hull fragment will turn 
slowly through pink to a cherry-red 
color; the color of the soya hull will 
remain unchanged. 

The detection method is effective 
on seed of C. spectabilis, C. juncea, 
C. striata, and C. intermedia, but is 
less distinctive on C, intermedia be- 
cause it has a normal reddish straw- 
yellow color. Development of the blue 
color with sodium hydroxide is best 
in the case of this species. 

The mounting medium has been 
checked to determine if any of the 
reagents used is essential to the devel- 
opment of the red color in crotalaria 
hull. Glycerol had no effect, but de- 
velopment of the red color in acid so- 
lution is hastened by the chloral hy- 
drate. 

This method also can be used for de- 
tecting the presence of sunflower meal. 
The anthocyanins in this plant are 
concentrated in the disk flowers of the 
modified calyx or pappus, seed coat 
(pericarp) and the epidermal tissues of 
the stalks and stems. 


All of these tissues turn to a blood- 
red color when a drop of the acid 
solution is added to them in the mount- 
ing medium. The color reaction de- 
pends on the use of both the acid and 
chloral hydrate. Glycerol appears to 
speed the reaction and causes the red 
color to spread out into the mounting 
medium. Sodium hydoxide alone or 
with the mounting medium does not 
produce a color change in any of the 
tissues of the mature plant. 

If any flowering heads are incor- 
porated into the product, the yellow 
petals from the ray flowers will turn 


blue when a drop of sodium hydrox- 
ide is added to it in the mounting 
medium. The acid solution does not 
change the normal yellow color of the 
petal. 
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Dean Anderson Named to 


CSC Field Sales Post 


Dean R. Anderson has been added to the 
animal nutrition sales department of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York City, 
according to I. Roy Cohen, department sales 
manager. Mr. Anderson is undergoing train- 
ing in the firm’s orientation program. 

On completion of the instruction, the 
new appointee will be assigned to the eastern 
sales district, which headquarters in New 
York City. Mr. Anderson is to serve feed 
manufacturers in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

He will handle Commercial Solvents’ zinc 
bacitracin supplement. Baciferm, and other 
products. A native of Minnesota, Mr. An- 
derson earned a bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Minnesota college of 
agriculture. 


Troublesome Nematode Is 


‘Starved’ by New Soybean 


Bethel, reportedly a high-quality, high- 
protein soybean resistant to species of root- 
knot nematode was developed recently bv 
Dr. H. W. Crittendon of the University of 
Delaware's department of plant pathology. 

The nematode. Meloidogyne incognita 
acrita, is found in large numbers in Delaware 
and is particularly damaging to potatoes, 
tomatoes, lima beans, and other horticul- 
tural crops, Delaware specialists reported. 

Dr. Crittendon has shown that by plant- 
ing a nematode-resistant crop such as his 
soybean, the tiny, troublesome organism li:- 
erally can be starved out of the ground. One 
or two years of such starvation makes the 
land safe for horticultural crops and mean- 
while provides a cash crop, he noted. 


Harris Labs Completes 
New Lincoln Building 


Completion of its new office and labora- 
tory building has been announced by Harris 
Laboratories, Inc., Lincoln, Neb. The new 
two-story structure is located at 624 Peach 
st. and houses the 28-year-old firm's more 
than 20 scientists and technicians. 

President Lewis E. Harris said the lab- 
oratory section is used for experimental 
pharmacology, research and development. 
microbiology, instrumentation, toxicology, 
agricultural chemistry, and food & drug 
activities. 


Farmers Co-Op association, Boydon, Iowa, 
has purchased a Strong-Scott molasses 
regulator. 
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Ed Griffin Retires as 


Wayne Vice President 


Retirement of Allied Mills’ E. D. Griffin, 
vice president in charge of sales since 1952, 
has been announced by President E. W. 
Lenz. Mr. Griffin will continue as a mem- 
ber of the Chicago firm’s board. 


His two former assistants, F. E. Christen 
and T. W. Graham, will assume the retir- 
ing official’s former duties. Mr. Christen 


ED GRIFFIN 


has been named administrator of sales; Mr. 
Graham now holds the position of general 
sales manager. 


A native South Carolinian, Mr. Griffin 
saw service in World War I before he re- 
sumed his formal education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois college of agriculture. His 
first job was that of extension poultryman 
at Purdue University. In 1926, he joined 
Wayne Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


When Allied Mills was formed in 1929, 
Mr. Griffin accepted a position with the 


FERD CHRISTEN 
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coming vice president in charge of sales in 
1952, and a director in 1959. 

For many years he has served in various 
capacities for the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association and currently is a mem- 
ber of its board and executive committee. 
He is a director of the University of Illinois 
foundation and of the Illinois 4-H foun- 
dation. 

A graduate of Purdue University, Mr. 
Christen joined Allied Mills at Fort Wayne 
in 1929 in the advertising department. A 
former Adams county (Ind.) agent, he has 
been assistant general sales manager at 
Chicago since 1948. 

Also a Purdue graduate, Mr. Graham 
came to Allied Mills in 1939 as an assistant 
salesman in Indiana. Following World War 
II naval service, he was named assistant dis. 
trict sales. manager at Decatur, Ill. With 
three more promotions, he became assistant 
general sales manager in 1959. 


Overton (Ohio) Elevator has installed a 
new Blue Streak molasses blender. 


TOM GRAHAM 


firm, retaining its assistant general sales 
managerial post until 1948. In that year, 
he was named general sales manager, be- 


Victor Feeds Warehouse, a new Sioux City 
(Iowa) business, opened recently to han- 
dle bagged and bulk feeds. 


The Ultra-Life Program makes it easier. 


Step up your tonnage, pep up your 
feed formulas, and improve your 
results on the farm in 1961. The 
Ultra-Life Program can help you 
expand profits and help you on the 
way up this year. 

Ultra-Life leads the industry in prod- 
ucts and services to independent 
feed manufacturers. Our 25 years of 
experience in providing vitamin and 
trace mineral fortification to feed 
manufacturers can help your busi- 
ness to grow in ‘61. 


For complete details, write, wire or phone us today! 
Ask about “The Ultra-Life Program”. 


Wha-Ef. LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois Dssvs* 


One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products, 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 4 
DP-OK-CC-V 
For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 


“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline’’ 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 
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GOVERNMENT 


What May 


For Feeds, Additives 
Under Federal Law 


What lies ahead for the feed and 
feed additives industries so far as the 
federal Food & Drug administration is 
concerned? This is an extremely diffi- 
cult question and one to which there 
is certainly no single answer. In this 
presentation before the recent Michi- 
gan feed & grain conference, a prom- 
inent firm’s head of developmental re- 
search explores the problem. 


It seems obvious that in spite of the 
fact that the food additive amendment 
has been law for more than two years, 
the amendment is still a big question- 
mark to much of the feed industry. 


I propose to explain the steps that 
we consider necessary in order to ob- 
tain clearance for new products and 
for current products that we may wish 
to clear under the food additive order 
procedure which has been established 
by FDA. 


Before going into this, however, it 
should be recognized that the food 
additive amendment went through 
five years of hearings before being re- 
ported out of congressional commit- 
tees. During this time the amendment 
was not being basically opposed by 
industry; as a matter of fact, industry 
encouraged its passage. The inclusion 
of the Delaney clause after the amend- 
ment reached the floor of congress has 
presented both industry and regulatory 
officials with a multiplicity of unnec- 
essary problems, but this is a subject 
unto itself. 


Feeds Are Food 

The reason why feeds come under 
the food additive amendment is that 
by definition they are food. What is 
consumed by the animal potentially 
can become human food. All of us de- 
sire protection of our food and all of 
us are desirous of producing whole- 
some food at the least possible cost. 
It is for this reason that additives must, 
first of all, be shown to be efficacious; 
that is, to have a purpose, and second- 
ly be shown to be safe for the intend- 
ed use and safe ultimately for man who 
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consumes the animal or poultry to 
which the additive is administered. 
Eggs also are included. It is for this 
latter reason that tolerances are estab- 
lished for they are extrapolation of 
safety data obtained from laboratory 
animals to man. 


The amount of substance allowed 
by the tolerance is believed to be safe 
for man. Usually the tolerance is 1/100 
of the largest amount which can be 
shown to have no harm to the animal 
when administered constantly over a 
long period of time. 


In predicting the future for feed 
additives, one knows first of all that 
disease preventives such as cocci- 
ostats are here to stay because enough 
animal protein to sustain our growing 
population cannot be produced with- 
out them. Since we, as well as our 
competitors, are constantly trying to 
find new or better disease preven- 
tives, it is necessary to make certain 
studies designed to develop the pro- 
posed product so that it can be mar- 
keted under the law. 

Screening First 

Thus, development of a product 
starts with a program which we call 
our screening program. In such a pro- 
gram we constantly are testing various 
and sundry chemicals and other sub- 
stances to determine whether they 
have a preventive or curative effect on 
a specific disease. Similar programs 
are underway relative to growth pro- 
motants, also. 

When a chemical is found which 
has an effect, it then is subjected to 
more meticulous study. Such a study 
results in an evaluation of the chem- 
ical with regard to its biological ac- 
tivity. 

If as a consequence of the evalu- 
ation study it seems that the activity of 
the chemical should be exploited, then 
an intensive library search is started 
to find out all that is known about the 


chemical. Included in this search is 
the cancer literature because if there 
is any information indicating that it 
may even be tumor-producing but not 
cancer-producing, it is immediately 
questionable whether any more money 
should be spent to develop the chem- 
ical into a product. 


Presuming that nothing unfavorable 
has been uncovered in the library 
search, studies of the physical and 
chemical properties of the potential 
drug or food additive are begun. Such 
studies should involve the chemist, bio- 
chemist, and pharmacologist so that 
assumption can be made with regard 
to the compound. These assumptions 
then must be tested, such as its elec- 
trostatic properties, its reactive groups, 
fat or water-solubility, and possible 
metabolic paths. 


Test Toxicity 

In the meantime, tests have been 
started to determine the levels at which 
the compound is harmful. The first of 
these tests is known as the acute 
toxicity studies in which the amount 
of compound required to kill 50 per 
cent of the animals when given as a 
single dose is determined. For poultry 
products we do these with chickens, 
rats, and, if possible, dogs. If the re- 
sults are quite comparable for all spe- 
cies, then it is obvious that the harm- 
ful effects in all species are quite sim- 
ilar. If the results are different, then 
it is likely that the compound is han- 
dled differently by different species 
and it is much more difficult to pre- 
dict the harmful results in man. 

Once the acute toxicity studies have 
been completed, it is then possible to 
start longer term tests. These are 
known as the subacute toxicity tests 
and are usually carried on for 13 
weeks. In these, several dosage levels 
are administered in feed continuously 
for the whole test period. The highest 
dosage level must produce some harm- 
ful effect. From this and other dosage 
levels it should be possible to establish 
the maximum tolerated dose which 
causes no harm to the animals tested. 
Again we perform such tests on three 
species; chickens, rats, and dogs. These 
tests include a thorough microscopic 
study of the tissues of the animals to 
determine possible effects not measur- 
able grossly. 


Chemistry Phase 
In the meantime, we have set our 
chemists to work synthesizing the com- 
pound with a radioactive tag or mark- 
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er. This marker must be in a position 
on the molecule from which it cannot 
be easily removed by the body. The 
radioactive compound then is fed to 
animals and its occurrence in the tis- 
sues of the animals is determined. It 
is also determined how rapidly it dis- 
appears from the tissues following 
withdrawal of the radioactive material 
from the feed. The results of this study 
tell us how much of the compound is 


to be found in the tissues and how 


rapidly it disappears. Thus the results 
serve as a guide for the accuracy of 
the method which must be developed 
to detect the existence of the substance 
in tissues, 

It now becomes the function of the 
biochemist to develop two methods of 
analysis, one for the chemical in tis- 
sues and the other for it in feeds. It 
is necessary for these methods to be 
accurate for microquantities. It is not 
unusual for methods of analysis for 
feed ingredients to be at the level of 
2.5 to 50 parts per million. But for 
tissue analysis, depending upon the 
maximum tolerated dose, the amount 
which accumulates in the tissues, and 
the rate of its disappearance, we may 
have to have a method which detects 
less than a part per million of the 
substance. 


Field Testing 

Field tests can be instituted at this 
point, but the birds cannot be placed 
on the market until one is certain that 
all of the’ drug has disappeared from 
the tissues. It appears to us that test- 
ing under field conditions will be 
much more restricted in the future 
than it has been in the past unless ap- 
proval can be obtained from FDA. 

These statements apply to meat-pro- 
ducing animals or poultry. They may 
not be quite true for egg-producing 
chickens or for milk production. Here 
it must be shown that the active ingre- 
dients in the product do not occur in 
the milk or eggs. It appears likely that 
if it does occur in eggs then it will be 
necessary to establish a tolerance. I 
make this statement because I feel that 
it is extremely difficult to force pro- 
ducers to discard eggs from chickens 
or milk from cows under treatment or 
immediately following treatment. 

During the course of these studies, 
it is advisable to determine whether 
the compound in question is excreted 
as such or metabolized. If only a small 
amount is changed, then safety evalu- 
ation of the metabolites may not be 
necessary. However, if a significant 
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proportion of the compound dosage is 
metabolized, then a safety evaluation 
of the metabolite or metabolites is 
probably necessary, 


In the meantime, production people 
have been developing ways and means 
of manufacturing the proposed prod- 
uct. The standards of purity of any 
chemical must remain the same or 
very nearly the same throughout all 
phases of development. 

Costs of development up to this 
point may approach $250,000. 


More Tolerance 

To return to the subject of toler- 
ance, this is established only through 
the chronic toxicity type of test. Such 
tests are conducted for a minimum of 
two years. Again, three species of ani- 
mals are used. In the case of poultry 
we use chickens, rats, and dogs. Most 
of these tests are designed to determine 


that a level of the compound which is 
100 times greater than the level found 
in tissues, including eggs or milk, is 
not harmful. 

The greater the factor of safety the 
better. The test should include a dos- 
age level which will show a minimal 
harmful effect so that the harmful 
effect will be known. From these data 
the tolerance is established, the maxi- 
mum allowable being 1/100 of the 
maximum safe dose. 

Such tests, with some modification, 
also can serve as a means of determin- 
ing carcinogenicity, The major modi- 
fication would be that in dogs the tests 
are of a minimum of four years’ du- 
ration. : 

The costs of chronic toxicity tests 
may be more than $100,000 a year. In 
the face of such costs, a great deal of 
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Why not handle the only dog food 
of its kind... one that’s not avail- 
able at every grocery store or pet 
shop in town. Keep customers com- 
ing back to YOU for this lucrative 
repeat business. 

Ryde’s Dog Food is FLAKED... 
not meal-type ... not “blown up” 


RYDE & CO. 


EXCLUSIVE! NO COMPETITION! 
RYDE'S 


FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


America's Only Flaked Dog Food 
Sold Only Through Feed Dealers 


3939 S. Union Ave. 


... but FLAKED to make it tops 
in sniff and taste appeal. Relished 
by all breeds of dogs for over 22 
years. 

Try this EXCLUSIVE Dog Food 
on your own dog. Send for FREE 
SAMPLE and details. 


Chicago 9? 


Wiscel 


control sy: ms 


FAST — 
ACCURATE — 
SIMPLE — 
Automation control systems for weigh 
batching formula feed in large and medium 


capacity mills. Each system is engineered 
and built to meet exacting production re- 
quirements. 
Some areas open for 
Manufacturers Representation 


Wisconsin Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1237 SO. 3rd STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 
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the 
first 
thing 
to save 
for your 
old age 


YOU! 


And since doctors estimate that 
one in four of us will develop can- 
cer at some time in our lives, what 
better investment than to learn 
how to guard yourself against it? 
More than a million Americans are 
alive today, cured of cancer, be- 
cause they went to their doctors 
in time. 


For more information, call our near- 
est office or write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY “Yo 
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Happy | Birthday 


Featured guest of the Happy Birth- 
day column this month is Dr. James 
W. Brooks, sales manager of the ani- 
mal feed department at Pabst Brewing 
Co., Milwaukee. Dr. Brooks cele- 
brates March 25, 


He obtained his doctor's degree at 
the University of Wisconsin and has 
been associated with feed industry 
firms ever since. Between his exten- 
sive travels for his company, Dr. 
Brooks enjoys weekends of hunting, 
camping, and fishing and is consid- 
ered expert in all phases of these 
sports. 


Here is the March birthday retinue: 


MARCH 1—E. C., Christel, Froedtert Malt- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Carl A. Sandell, 
Sea Board Supply Co., Philadelphia. 

MARCH 2—Onne A. DeWall, Forreston 
Grain & Feed Mill, Forreston, Ill.; Ken- 
neth Lawson, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; 
A. W. Lohry, Kay-Dee Feed Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa; John Silence, Paxton Proc- 
essing Co., Inc., Paxton, Ill.; J. J. Wick- 
ens, Specialty Food Products Co., Plym- 
outh, Mich.; Milton B. Wittig, Courteen 
Seed Co., Milwaukee; Richard S. Hud- 
son, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, 
Ill. 

MARCH 3—Carl G. Orsinger, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

MARCH 4~—Joe Sinaiko, Iowa Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

MARCH 6—Jay Dusek, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. L. C. Norris, Itha- 
ca, N. Y.; Donald Winks, American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York City; Mylan Ross, 
National Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

MARCH 7—H. E. Bradt, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo; John R. Clements, 
Raymond Bag Corp., Middletown, Ohio; 
Richard Furman, J-M Trading Corp., 
Chicago; R. H. Hoagland, Sioux Soya 
Mills, Sioux City, lowa; Harold A. Swan- 
son, Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 

MARCH 8—Ray Cook, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., New York City; Frank Rabb, 
Largo, Fla. 

MARCH 9—L. M. Brown, Sonoma, Calif.; 
Sam R. Honegger, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Ill.; C. F. Howard, Tioga Mills, 
Inc., Waverly, N. Y. 

MARCH 12—Carl J. Nortmann, John F. 
Young Co., Cincinnati. 

MARCH 13 — W. G. Hottensen, W. M. 
Bell Co., Milwaukee; Leo J. Knapp, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Quincy, Ill.; E. H. 
Sather, Blue Ribbon Feeds, New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 

MARCH 14—Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane 
& Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

MARCH 15—Forest W. Lipscomb, Lips- 
comb Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, 
Mo.; C. Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill.; Floyd M. Wilson, 
Lamar, Colo. 

MARCH 17-—Joseph Bozis, International 


DR. JAMES W. BROOKS 


Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, III; 
G. H. Christian, Chase Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis; Joseph F. Heinzen, Farmers Co- 
operative Produce Co., Marshfield, Wis.; 
Robert E. McKibbin, Winslow Govern- 
ment Standard Scale Works, Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; John W. Miller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

MARCH 18—George F. Barrett, Chicago 
Feed Ingredient Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 

MARCH 19—Louis Y. Horton, Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works, St. Louis; E. K. 
Ludington Jr., Chase Bag Co., New York 
City; Karl H. Nagel, Herman Nagel Co., 
Chicago. 

MARCH 20—John C. Adourian, Buffalo 
Feed & Supply Co., Inc., Buffalo; Bill 
Sheets, Chase Bag Co., Chicago; Richard 
G. Sanders, Borden's Feed Supplements 
Division, New York City. 

MARCH 21—Jerald Denbo, Albers Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles; Ernest I. Sargent, 
VyLactos Laboratories, Des Moines. 

MARCH 22—George A. Spencer, Tipton, 
Ind. 

MARCH 23—Gladwin A. Read, Gladwin 
Read Co., Evanston, Ill. 

MARCH 24—Howard F. Roderick, Sumner 
Chemical Corp., Elkhart, Ind.; C. W. 
Sievert, Chicago; Alex Strelesky, Bussey 
Products Co., Chicago; P. L. Ullmann, 
Chase Bag Co., Kansas City; Harwood N. 
Vredenburg, Muncy Mill Machinery Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

MARCH 25—Dr. James W. Brooks, Pabst 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; Harry R. Cald- 
well, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis; R. E. Green, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City; John R. Stuart, Re- 
liance Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

MARCH 26 — Harry F. Franke, Franke 
Grain Co., Milwaukee; Jerry Sotola, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 27—J. S. Morris, Hardeman-King 
Co., Amarillo, Tex. 
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MARCH 28 — Paul W. Mattson, Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago; H. Marshall Soars Jr., 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa. 

MARCH 29—Gerald Winterscheidt, Win- 
terscheidt Milling Co., Inc., Seneca, Kan. 

MARCH 30—John H. Gillen, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 

MARCH 31 — Earl J. Brubaker, Borden 
Co., New York City. 


Advisory Group Is Named 
To Central Retail Feed 


Appointment of a technical advisory com- 
mittee to the Central Retail Feed association 
has been announced by the Wisconsin 
group's president, Hiram B. Hegge. The 
new unit wil! advise the group on legisla- 
tion concerning such things as economic 
poisons, feed additives, and drugs. 

Members are Mr. Hegge, Whitehall: 
James Hopkins of Hopkins Agricultural 


HIRAM HEGGE 


Chemical Co., Madison; Lyle Hill of Vita 
Plus Corp., also at Madison; Eugene Spitzer 
of Murphy Products Co., Burlington; Rob- 
ert Ahlin of Doughboy Industries, Inc., 
New Richmond; and Eldon H. Roesler, as- 
sociation executive secretary, Milwaukee. 

The committee, Mr. Hegge reported, will 
study all technical legislation affecting the 
Wisconsin feed industry, advising the asso- 
ciation as to whether any action should be 
taken regarding the measures. 


Cloud Succeeds Fox as 


Minute Maid Executive 


Holman R. Cloud has been appointed 
successor to John M. Fox as president and 
chairman of the advisory board of directors 
of Minute Maid Corp., Orlando, Fla., re- 
portedly both the world’s largest grower of 
citrus and processor of citrus concentrates. 

The appointment was announced by Lee 
Talley, president of Minute Maid’s parent 
firm, Coca-Cola Co., who reported that 
Mr. Fox had resigned. Mr. Cloud has been 
executive vice president and a member of 
the Minute Maid board since 1945. 
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Long an advocate of grove ownership, 
Mr. Cloud as president of Minute Maid 
Groves Corp. was instrumental in his firm's 
acquisition of more than 30,000 acres of 
groveland. Mr. Fox was president of Min- 
ute Maid Corp. since its inception in 1945. 


Valley Feed & Seed, Madera, Calif., has 
purchased the interests of Clifford Shobe 
and Stanley Kirkman in Cowchilla Grain 
& Milling. 


Farmers Union GTA, Forsyth, Mont., has 
purchased a Strong-Scott separator. 


HEEMSTRA PROMOTED 

Simon Heemstra has been promoted by 
Central Soya, Fort Wayne, Ind., to the 
newly-created post of employment manager. 
He will be in charge of recruiting all sal- 
aried personnel on a company-wide basis. 
A graduate of Hope College, Mr. Heemstra 
joined the firm’s McMillen feed division in 
1946. 


wie GRA ING 


PRODUCT OF 


NATIONAL DISTILLER 


A grain 
fermentation 
product 


This economy fortifier is rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. It also contains essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Produlac in your 
formula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want to 
buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 3. 


Ss 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


Always iw Vour Propet Picture 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a profit maker every 
month in every year. There’s never a slack season. 


That’s because poultrymen everywhere depend on 
PILOT BRAND to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that it pays to stock and 
promote PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling eggshell 
material in the world. You can always count on PILOT 
BRAND for quick, easy sales and good. steady profits. 
And we help you with consistent, hard-selling national 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publications 
and on more than 70 radio stations. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Mobile, Alabama 
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— Feeds, Additives 


(Continued from page 75) 


care will be exercised to determine the 

potential value of the compound be- 
fore the investment is made, 


I hope this discussion has clarified 
to you the type of testing which is in- 
volved in clearing a new substance 
with the FDA. Once the manufactur- 
er has cleared it with the FDA, and 
the necessary inspections of the manu- 
facturer have been made, then clear- 
ance for use by the feed manufacturer 
will only involve an application to the 
FDA which is supplemental to the or- 
iginal manufacturer’s new-drug appli- 
cation. This application is to assure 
the FDA that you have the proper 
mixing and quality control facilities 
and are labeling the medicated feed 
properly. 


International Milling, Minneapolis, has in- 
stalled a new Strong-Scott molasses reg- 
ulator. 


KRAFT BAG MERGES 
Merger of Kraft Bag Corp. into St. Marys 
Kraft Corp. has been announced by the New 
York City firms. Both are subsidiaries of 
Gilman Paper Co., also of New York. 


PUSH-BUTTON 
POWER SHOVEL 


Just push a button and the new light- 
weight STOHR ROTO SHOVEL moves 
grain at 100 tons per hour. Unloads 
cars and trucks, clears bins and barges, 
loads conveyors and marine legs. 
You handle a pulling force of 1300 Ibs. 
safely and easily with the remote push- 
button control . . . stop or start any- 
where at a touch. Wheel it from job 
to job. 

Stohr costs less to buy, works harder 
per dollar than any other power shovel. 


Write for free illustrated 


STOHR catalog today. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone: ANdover 3-2128 


Custom Mix 


It is fitting to lead off this month with a “welcome 
back” to the feed industry to Frank Boling, new president 
of Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill. An industry 
veteran, Mr. Boling awhile back entered the leather trade, 
conducting a business of his own. We're glad to have 
him back. 

Milwaukeeans are welcoming another Frank Bolling, 
this one with two “L's” in his name. He is slated to take 
over second base for the Braves this year, having been 
acquired in a trade with the Detroit Tigers. 

Three thousand California food outlets featured the 
“golden goodness of eggs” theme during January, thanks to a joint campaign 
sponsored by the Golden state’s egg council; Morton Salt Co., Chicago; and 
Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. A curvaceous UCLA coed, Chris Dinwiddie, 
wore the crown of Miss Golden Goodness for 31 days. 


W. F. (Bill) Earl, sales manager for Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, is by 
nature a punctual individual. Now 
with the aid of the oversize pocket 
watch presented him by Prater Chief 
George F. Thomas in recognition of 
his 14 years with the firm, Bill can 
maintain his on-time habits, The love- 
ly lady is a good friend of ours, Bill’s 
wife Virginia. 

While we're on the subject of Pra- 
ter awards, Roland Nelson of Plain- 
field, Ill., merits mention. He topped 
the firm’s field sales force for the third 
consecutive year. Roland formerly op- 
erated his own feed company at Le- 
mont, Ill., and now raises Angus cattle. 


We're glad to hear that Bob Couch, Bates‘Couch Grain Co., Des Moines, 
is feeling fine again after ulcer surgery. Bob is immediate past president of 
the Western Grain & Feed association. Iowans mourn the death at year’s end 
of Albert Guggedahl, for eight years secretary of Feed Institute, Inc. Al, who 
was 65, is survived by his wife and three children. 


The 15th anniversary of the Columbus (Ohio) Feed club was celebrated 
with a stag dinner held on Feb. 6. Ohio Feed Controller W. S. (Tommy) 
Thompson was a member of the entertainment committee for the affair, 

An enviable safety record has been established by employes in the feed 
mill division of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. Mel Thoman, the superin- 
tendent, and his crew rolled up 3,000 
consecutive working days without an 
accident. 


We wind up this month with a pho- 
tographic demonstration that the jour- 
nalism profession is not without its 
rewards. Your columnist poses here 
with Miss Wisconsin, lovely 19-year- - 
old Karen Marie Fahrenbach, to whom 
we had the pleasure of presenting a 
mink stole in behalf of National Food 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., a major mink 
feed manufacturer as well as a leader 
in calf food production. 
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— Subject Index 


(Continued from page 71) 


Serve the feeder right in future or be left 
behind, June, 42 

Chart your course, then follow it to reach 
your goal, July, 22 

Attitude determines maximum altitude 
salesman can attain, Aug., 25 

Some of the ‘tough’ prospects develop into 
best customers, Sept., 47 

Reselling customers often overlooked by 
many salesmen, Oct., 23 

Effective salesmen make good: use of ‘why’ 
in selling, Nov., 60 

We may need new types of salesmen in the 
near future, Dec., 19 


BURKE ON BUSINESS 


Why it does not pay to attempt deception 
on internal revenue man, Jan., 27 

Short-term trust offers tax savings to many 
businessmen, Feb., 70 

Social security system badly needs major 
overhauling, March, 40 

Choose officials of government like you 
pick employes, May, 86 

What it costs to carry on the work of 
internal revenue, June, 9 

Income tax traps cost the uninformed 
millions every year, Aug., 38 

Tax underpayments need not be great for 
terms in jail, Sept., 50 

How to proceed when your patrons ignore 
their bills, Oct., 27 

Select tax-saving steps which are to your 
advantage, Nov., 38 

Expense account crackdown is near, Uncle 
Sam warns, Dec., 41 


MARKETING 

California repeats farm income lead, 
Aug., 13 

Feeders rap lack of interest shown by some 
feed dealers, Aug., 85 

Feed sales practices can stand improvement, 
Oct., 58 

For long-term success, selling team effort is 
an essential, Sept., 59 


How to succeed with well-organized outside 


selling; Dec., 77 

Larger laying flocks reduce the cost of 
marketing output, Sept., 23 

See all-time high in feed usage in 1961, 


Nov., 7 
What feed industry may be like in 10 years 
from now subject of forecasts, Oct., 78 


GOVERNMENT 

Fallout checking new responsibility of 
control men, Nov., 64 

Feed industry prefers Richard M. Nixon, 
but Iowa likes Ike, Oct., 7 

Food key factor in West Berlin battle 
against communism, March, 56 

New rate schedule on grain storage, July, 65 

No magic words ever will solve the surplus 
problem, Dec., 78 

Revise tax requirements, is plea to control 
officials, Nov., 71 

Scientific judgment ignored by Delaney 
amendment because of its rigid nature, 
March, 7 ; 

Stronger controls are certain to make farm 
problems worse, Dec., 76 

True facts on cost of grain storage, Feb., 7 


MANAGEMENT 
Closing-time checkup can prevent a blaze, 
April, 63 
Co-workers complement each other in 
research, Sept., 9 
Incorporated farms gain in popularity, 
Oet., 88 


Light control can aid turkey reproduction, 
March, 46 
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Lightning still threat to unprotected plants, 
Aug., 46 

Mr. Veterinarian: feed trade needs this from 
you, Feb., 43 

More basic studies imperative in future, 
colleges are told, Oct., 44 

What it will require to stay in business, 
Sept., 86 


CONVENTIONS 

American Dehydrators Association, 
March, 78 

American Feed Manufacturers association, 
June, 52 

Arkansas formula feed conference, Oct., 83 

Central Retail Feed association, June, 29; 
July, 28; Nov., 35 

Cornell nutrition conference, Nov., 9 

Distillers Feed Research council, April, 53 

Feed Production School, Oct., 12, 74 

Grain & Feed Dealers National association, 
April, 78 

Midwest Feed Manufacturers association, 
March, 9 

National Feed Ingredients association, 
Oct., 64 

Northwest Retail Feed association, Feb., 11 

Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers association, 
March, 26 

Pet Food institute, Oct., 56 

Texas Grain & Feed association, May, 84 

Upper Peninsula Feed Dealers association, 
_Jan., 25 

Western Grain & Feed association, Dec., 72 


AUTHORS 
Adler, Tom, April, 63 
Atkinson, Dr. R. L., July, 82 
Beane, Herschel F., Aug., 46 
Beeson, Dr. W. M., Feb., 60 
Bethke, Dr. R. M., Oct., 44 
Bird, Dr. H. R., Sept., 27 


Brown, Dr. R. E., May, 7 
Carney, Dr. Thomas P., March, 7 
Catron, Dr. Damon V., April, 35 
Cherbonnier, E. G., Sept., 86 
Clayton, C. P., Sept., 23 

Clough, Malcolm, July, 7 

Combs, Gerald F., Jan., 55 
Couch, Dr, J. R., June, 51 
Cravens, Dr. W. W., Sept., 9 
Davis, Dr. C. L., May, 7 

Davis, George K., Nov., 40 
Devens, Gail, Aug., 13 

Force, Charles §., Dec., 76 
Helbacka, N. V., Jan., 55 
Holcombe, E. C., Sept., 59 
Johnson, Maurice, Feb., 43 
Kastelic, Dr. Joseph, Feb., 53 
Kendall, James, Sept., 82 
McCartney, Dr. M. G., March, 46 
Mitchell, William, Aug., 13 
Pollock, Raymond J., Dec., 79 
Ray, Maurice L., Sept., 75 
Roberts, Dr. S. J., Aug., 79 
Rollins, F. D., Sept., 23 

Shirley, H. V., Aug., 7 

Snyder, Marvin H., Nov., 64 
Swanson, B. C., Dec., 77 

Tucker, Howard F., Sept., 7 


Upper Midwest Minerals, East Grand 
Forks, Minn., has purchased a Strong-Scott 
hammer mill. 


WIRTHMORE ‘60 BRIGHT 


President Granville M. Bond has reported 
that 1960 was “one of the most successful 
years in its history” for Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass. The firm is now in 
its 75th year of service to agriculture in the 
Northeast, Southeast, and central East. 


Call TAG THOMPSON 
For the BEST 


in Formula Feed Tags 
“Thompson's Tags Are Tops!" 
Fast Service « Reasonable Prices 


1 RUSSELL ST.. HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Phone WEstmore 3-0776 


& is sick or dies. 


(OD Certified tor teeding etficiency by Anoka Research Farms 


Land O'Lakes® 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


First in Feeding Research 


Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer saves orphaned pigs as no e 
other products can because it’s a milk product. Contains 20% ° 
fats, provides 22% extra calories. Suggest it to your cus- : 
tomers for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, °® 


Pig Milk Replacer - 
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John Salsbury Elected to 


Laboratories Presidency 


Elevation of Dr. John G. Salsbury to 
succeed his father as president has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, lowa. Dr. Joseph E. Salsbury 
will continue to be active in management 
as chairman of the board of the firm he 
founded. 


Five new vice presidents, 


all heads of 


DR. JOHN SALSBURY 


__WESTERN 
YEAST CULTURES 


Supply Your Feeds With 
1. Yeast Cell Activity. 
2. Digestive Enzymes. 
3. Natural B Vitamins. 
4. U.G.F. 

For All Livestock and Poultry. 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency. 
College Tests Show Yeas? Culture Values. 

Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, Illinois 


Have your formulas checked by 
an 
INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 


in feed formulation and 
production. 


No job too large or too small. 


C. W. Sievert 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


company divisions, also have been elected. 
They include Herman G. Bos, marketing: 
J. E. Price, purchasing; J. A. Haase, fi- 
nance; R. H. Cooper, production; and Dr. 
O. H. Peterson, research. 

Other key positions have been created 
in line with the firm’s continuing growth, 
the senior Dr. Salsbury announced. They 
include appointments of H. R. Anderson as 
controller, Henry Hinrichsen as systems 
manager, Dr. John Ipson as biologic pro- 
duction manager, W. F. Koebler as produc- 


DR. JOSEPH SALSBURY 


tion services manager, and J. E. Frommer as 
head of marketing research. 


Appointments as heads of departments 
have been made as follows, all appointees 
holding doctorates: Owen L. Thompson, 
veterinary pathology; Neal F. Morehouse, 
applied research; Edward Berndt, organic 
chemistry; Peter H. Matisheck, microbi- 
ology; K. B. Kerr, developmental research: 
J. W. Cavett, analytical chemistry; Max 
Moeller, nutrition; Reed Rumsey, marketing 
planning: and A. W. Walde, information 
research, 


Bankston Feed & Supply Co., Dyersville, 
Iowa, has been purchased by Dan Kruse. 


Peterson Alfalfa Co. has moved its office 
from Sylvania, Ohio, to Toledo. 


Alfalfa Check Sampling 
Program Is Outlined 


The Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials again is sponsoring an alfalfa 
meal check sample program for members 
of the American Dehydrators association, 
according to James W. Horner of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 

A fee of $2 covers work on four samples 
of alfalfa meal. Complete details are avail- 
able from B. W. Southall, 1122 State Of- 
fice bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Parsons, Belval Promoted 


By Columbian Steel Tank 


Elevation of Richard Parsons and Henry 
Belval to new po:ts has been announced 
by Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Parsons has been named assistant gen- 
eral sales manager and Mr. Belval has been 
named manager of steel building sales. 

Both are veterans with Columbian, Presi- 
dent J. M. Kramer noted. Mr. Parsons 
joined the firm in 1953 and Mr. Belval in 
1945. Their promotions were announced at 
a recent sales conference. 


New Northwest Salesman 


Is Appointed for CSC 


John Tooker has been named to its sales 
force in the Pacific Northwest, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City, has an- 
nounced. A University of California gradu- 
ate, he will headquarter at Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 

The new appointee will serve feed manu- 
facturers and feedlot operators in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. He formerly was 
associated with Kimber Farms. 


Woelffing Is Named to 


Top Dannen Assignment 


Promotion of Fred Woelffing to, execu- 
tive vice president has been announced by 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. He will 
continue to supervise the firm’s country- 
station division. 

A University of Kansas graduate, Mr. 
Woelffing had 20 years of administrative 
experience prior to joining Dannen in spring 
of 1955. 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


PROTAMONE MILEZYME 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
TL. 2-2937 Buffalo 2, N. Y. BU: LS 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "“TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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Daffin Honors Winners in 


Special Sales Contest 


Top winners in its special “meet the 
president” sales competition have been hon- 
ored by Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
First prize went to Richard W. Beeler, Feed. 
mobile sales representative for New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Other top winners were Lamar Moree, 
Ashburn, Ga.; Karl J. Swanson, Princeton, 
Minn.; Gerald Davis, Yakima, Wash.; A. A. 
Robinson, Winnipeg, Canada; and John 
Coyne, new southwestern district manager. 

Awards were presented by Charles F. 
Pierson, president of. the parent Daffin 
Corp., who noted that sales in December, 
1960, were among the highest in company 
history. 


Sprout-Waldron Sets up 
Latin American Office 


San Antonio, Tex., is the site of a new 
Latin American sales headquarters estab- 
lished by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa. Gerald R. Senra, who has head- 
quartered in Mexico City for the past 10 
months, will direct the operation. 

Mr. Senra has been Latin American sales 
manager for Sprout-Waldron for the past 
three years. The firm has been building a 
growing business in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America. 


AFMA Norway Member 
Names Technical Chief 


Appointment of Dr. O. A. Laerdal as 
technical director has been announced by 
A/S Froy of Stavanger, Norway. President 
Arnbjorn Laerdal noted that his firm is the 
only Scandinavian member of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association. 

Froy is the only Norwegian private-enter- 
prise feed industry firm to operate its own 
research farm. The company produces feed 
supplements and vitamin products. 


Foxbilt Names Aide in 


Sales, Zone Manager 


Appointment of Edwin M. Piper as field 
assistant to Sales Director J. K. Lepley has 
been announced by Foxbilt Feed, Des 


Call Bob or 
Stuart 


Feeds 


‘Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


‘or 20 


FEED COMPANY 
FEderal 2-2418 
334 Midland Bank Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Moines, a division of John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. Mr. Piper is a 12-year 
veteran with the firm. 

Duane Miller has been named zone man- 
ager for southern and central Iowa by Fox- 
bilt. He formerly served as zone manager at 
Dixon, Ill., and has been with the company 
for five years. 


Harshaw Sales Down but 
Earnings Show Increase 


A special credit which is non-recurring 
enabled Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
to show a higher net profit for the three 
months which ended Dec. 31 despite a sales 
decline. Sales were down about $580,000 
from the final quarter of 1959. 

Because of the credit, however, the net 
income was $705,670 against $392,854 a 
year earlier. Book value of Harshaw com- 
mon stock increased $1.08 during the year. 


Frey Heads Dawe’s Work 
In Areas of Far East 


Robert L. Frey has been named general 
manager of marketing activities in the Far 
East for Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
He will headquarter in Hong Kong and 
will work with distributors in the Orient. 

The new Dawe appointee is a chemistry 
graduate of the University of California and 
a member of the American Chemical soci- 
ety. He served for seven years as export 
sales manager for a housewares manufac- 
turer. 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 


Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


DEVOLKOD © 
VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 


DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 
COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
“Stabilized” 


From Can to Carloads 
ORegon 9-8400 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Judd Heads Improvement 
Unit of Soy Processors 


Robert W. Judd has been named manag- 
ing director of its crop investment council, 
the National Soybean Processors associa- 
tion has announced. He succeeds J. W. 
Calland, chief of the council since its estab- 
lishment in 1948. Mr. Calland will con- 
tinue as an adviser. 

A former Iowa extension agent, Mr. Judd 
has a broad agricultural background. He is 
an alumnus of Iowa State University. An 
advisory board to the improvement council 
includes agronomists from 22 soybean-grow- 
ing states. 


Helms Feed Milling Line 
Sold to Sprout-Waldron 


Purchase of the feed milling machinery 
line of Helm Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
has been announced by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. Included are pellet 
mills, coolers, and driers, plus scalping shoes, 
bulk truck bodies, and crumblizers. 

S-W President Harold M. Soars noted 
that Helm machinery is considered especial- 
ly useful in processing roughages. A. C. 
Helm, head of his firm, will continue to 
operate a machine shop and to produce re- 
placement parts for equipment already in 
service. 

The Pennsylvania concern will produce 
sheet-metal items in a portion of the Helm 
plant which manufactures similar equipment. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, 


INC. 
Box 487 
Abbotsford, Wisconsin 


Phone: BLackburn 6-3911 - 6-3921 - 6-2341 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 


Bi2 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 


for All Caitle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — Lower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 
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Ag Essay Contest Open 
To Land-Grant Schools 


Announcement of an essay contest open 
to junior students in land-grant colleges in 
eight states has been made by the centennial 
nutrition conference committee of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers association. Re- 
gional winners wil] be announced at the 
conference in Kansas City Oct. 23-25. 

Co-sponsored by the association and uni- 
versities and colleges in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, and Texas, the contest is based 
on “A Word Picture of the Broad Field of 
Agriculture and Why I Have Selected a 
Career Related to It.” 


Essay entries will be judged primarily. on 
three points: 1) completeness and precision 
of the description of agriculture; 2) reasons 
given for selecting a related career; and 
3) style, grammar, and readability of the 
work. 

The contest, which closes May 1, will see 
state-level winners receiving prizes of $50, 
$30, and $20 and regional champions being 
awarded $300, $200, and $100. Prize win- 
ners in each of the eight states will be given 
expense-paid trips to Kansas City to attend 
the centennial nutrition conference. 


Farmers Co-Op Trading Co., Mooreland, 
Okla., has purchased a Strong-Scott molas- 
ses regulator. 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE FEED BAG, 
1712 W. St. Paul Av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Figure you cost this way: 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum Charge $2.00. 
Positions wanted advertisements, not to ex- 
ceed 25 words, $1.00, payable in advance. 


PRINT YOUR AD HERE 


1 “2 3 


4 5 6 
10 11 12 
17 


23 


29 


34 35 


37 38 39 


40 41 


If you prefer, write us a note. A group of numbers count as one word. Be sure 
to count in your address. Box number at 25 cents additional per insertion. 


LIQUIDATION 


FEED & GRAIN EQUIPMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—/7’ x 60’ Bonnet rotary dryers 

1 — 6’ x 52’ Bonnet rotary dryer 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #8, 100 HP 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #6, 75 HP 

2 — Allis-Chalmers Interplane grinders 

8 — Allis-Chalmers degerminators 

2 — Sprout-Waldron 30” Burr mills 

1 — Sprout-Waldron 24” Burr mill, 15 HP 

1 — Robinson 36” dbl. runner attr. mill 

4— 150 cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mixers, 34” 
W x 24’ long, spiral paddle agit., 5 HP 

6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers 

1 — Carter scalperator, 34” x 72” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


p a R R EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1410 N. Sixth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


Irish of Spencer Kellogg 
Heads Toledo’s Exchange 


Thomas B. Irish of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., is the new president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade. He succeeds Sam Rice 
Jr., Rice Grain Co., who served two terms. 

Elected first vice president was Kenneth 
Lenhart, Cargill; Inc. W. L. Adler of Na- 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polish pirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE — Late model Daffin feed mo- 
bile. Excellent condition. Ike’s Farm Feed Serv- 
ice, Dresser, Wis. 


24-INCH Strong Scott remote screen change 
hammer mill, new style, one year old. Prater- 
matic hammer mill, 75-horsepower size with mo- 
tor, starter, crusher, and magnet. For details, 
contact: Jacobson Machine orks, Inc., 
Tenth Av. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—No. 147B pol Cleaner. Dual 
elevator. Good condition. rite or call Les 
Linaberry, Westfield, Wis. 


17-40 HUGHES grinder, guaranteed over-hauled 
equivalent to new; one 20-40 Hughes grinder 
over-hauled and rebuilt equivalent to new. D. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Five by four Bucket elevator; 
27 feet discharge height. Oversize trucking. Gear- 
head motor drive. Used very little. Call, write, 
or see at Boyd Farmers Union Co-op, Boyd, Wis. 


tional Biscuit Co. was named second vice 
president and George J. Forrester, Forrester 
Grain Co., secretary-treasurer. A. E. Schultz 
continues as executive secretary. 


Lilly Net Sales Are Down 
As Are 1960 Earnings 


Net sales of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
were 178.5 million dollars in 1960, down 
some 8!4 million dollars from the preced- 
ing year, President Eugene N. Beesley has 
reported. Net earnings dipped from 23.4 
million to 18.8 million dollars. 

Lilly spent a record 19.7 million dollars 
on research last year, the executive reported. 
Mr. Beesley pointed out that his firm be- 
lieves “one does not gear spending in this 
area to sales volume, but to human need 
and to opportunity for significant advances.” 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
BRoadway 2-4580 @ 


236 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


You'll never be happy until you've tried Ferret! Ele- 
vators, feed and grain dealers, stock yards . . . all 
report FERRET the only effective killer. of rats and 
mice! Ferret will not only avoid infestation losses, but 
equally important, will win new friends and increase 
prestige with present customers. Write for the name 
of your nearest distributor. Address Ferret Labora- 
tories, Box 210, Rt. 2, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 


LOW COST HI-SPEED 


Addressing or Mailing Service 
NO INVESTMENT IN EQUIPMENT 
+ . a new system with many cost-saving 

advantages. Ideal for co-op advertising. 
Details and samples from 

Publication Service Co. 
2512 JEROME BLVD. RACINE, WIS. 
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Winslow Government Standard Scale Works .. 
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Feed Show Heading 


For a New 


Every indication is that the 1961 
National Feed Show will establish new 
records in number and quality of ex- 
hibits and in attendance, according to 
Eldon H. Roesler, its manager. The 
event will be held in conjunction with 
the convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association at Chicago’s 
Conrad Hilton hotel May 7-10. 


A limited number of excellent ex- 
hibit spaces still are available, Mr. 
Roesler said, Firms and organizations 
interested in exhibiting at the National 
Feed Show should write Mr. Roesler 
at 1712 W. St. Paul av., Milwaukee 3. 
Space information also may be ob- 
tained by telephoning WEst 3-3690. 


Here is a listing of exhibitors which 
had reserved space as of Feb. 1: 


Abbott Laboratories 
Aeroglide Corp. 

Allied Chemical Corp. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Andrews Machine Co. 
Appraisal Service Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Armour & Co. 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
Paul Berg 

BIF Industries 

Borden Co. 

Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

Burrows Equipment Co. 


California Pellet Mill Co. 

Carey Salt Co. 

Champion Portable Mill Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


John Deere Chemical Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Distillation Products Industries 
Distillers Feed Research Council 
Du Pont Co. 


Elanco Products Co. 
Elin Mfg. Co. 
Eriez Mfg. Co. 


The Feed Bag 

Dave Fischbein Co. 

Flavor Corp. of America 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Fuller Co. 


Grain Processing Corp. 
B. F. Gump Co. 


Hardy Salt Co. 
Hardy Scales Co. 
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Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co. 
Henderson Mfg. Co. 

Hess & Clark 

Heterochemical Corp. 

S. Howes Co. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
International Salt Co. 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Co. 
Landers Mill Mfg. Co. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

Merck & Co. 

Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Morton Salt Co. 

Myers-Sherman Co. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
National Renderers Association 
Nopco Chemical Co. 


Peter Hand Foundation, Inc. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Productive Acres Mfg. Co. 


Rapids Machinery Co. 
Richardson Scale Co. 

Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co. 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
A. O. Smith Corp. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Toledo Scale Division, Toledo Scale Corp. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Universal Hoist Co. 


Vineland Poultry Laboratories 


Watt Publishing Co. 

Wenger Mixer Mig., Inc. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
K. I. Willis Corp. 

Winborn's Mill Equipment Co. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. Co. 


New Marketing Program 
Is Set up by Ciba 


Establishment of a new animal health 
marketing division has been announced by 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Sum- 
mit, N. J. The unit will cover both feed 
additive and veterinary activities, according 
to Vice President Paul W. Roder. 


Allan O. Leskinen has been named mar- 


PAUL RODER 


keting director for the division. He former- 
ly was sales manager for feed additives. Mr. 
Leskinen is a University of Massachusetts 
alumnus. 

Frank E. Callahan will serve as an aide 
to the new marketing director. Mr. Callahan 
has been with Ciba since 1958. 


Elfrank Heads Sales in 
East for Purina Feeds 


Warren W. Elfrank has been appointed 
eastern region sales manager by Ralston 
Purina Co., Vice President H. B. Morris 
has announced. Mr. Elfrank has been with 
the firm for 11 years and previously served 
as assistant to Ralph J. Leavitt, eastern sales 
manager. 

Mr. Leavitt will serve as assistant general 
sales manager until he retires in August. He 
is to devote his efforts to special projects 
covering a range of subjects. 


THE FEED BAG 


“This is one of the acres I'm being 
paid not to plant on." 


BY BO BROWN 
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Consolidation of 


HUBBARD AND ARCHER 


brings your customers 
DOUBLE-TEAMED 
EXPERIENCE 
DOUBLE-TEAMED 
RESEARCH IN 


Now you’ll sell the best fea- 
tures of both with the blend- 
ing of these two famous 
names in feeds and concen- 
trates. HuBBARD Sunshine- 
Booster feeds have behind 
them the double research of 
both Hubbard and Archer — 
the double field experience 
and knowledge of both Hub- 
bard and Archer. HuBBARD 
Sunshine-Booster feeds and 
concentrates represent the 
combination of the best of 
both lines — those proven to 
do the best, most efficient 
feeding job. 


nshine-Booster 


Whether you’ve been sell- 
ing Hubbard or Archer in 
the past, you'll find Hus- 
BARD Sunshine-Booster truly 
“better than ever’ — even 
more efficient for your cus- 
tomers, even more profitable 
for you. And if you’re not 
now a Hubbard or Archer 
dealer, NOW is the time to 
find out about franchise 
availabilities. Write today — 
get the facts on why Hus- 
BARD Sunshine-Booster is the 
profit line for you. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA e CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA e MARION, INDIANA e SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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are the finest 100% 


pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! 


for FREE sample 


mail this coupon now | 


Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your re 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples _ 
Paco and/or Natico .. . America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! 


We'll PROVE that 1 


_ on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 


sound, palatable to stock and just 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Dry Molasses Prod 


more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 


livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


Publicker Feed Products Division F. B. 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
(J send Paco sample CJ send Natico sample 
O 2-oz. O 2-oz. 
O 2-lb. O 2-lb. 
- 50-Ib. 50-Ib. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Die Products 


